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THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
announces the second 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF LINGUISTICS 
sponsored jointly by 
The University and The Canadian Linguistic Association 
to be held 
July 6th - August 14th, 1959 
at the 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


The Summer School of Linguistics, organized to present an 
opportunity for linguistic s udies in Canada, offers during its second 
consecutive year a considerably expanded program of courses. It is 
expected that it will again be of interest not only to those who wish 
to embark on or continue a study of linguistic science as a major 
subject but also 

[to advanced undergraduates and graduate students in such fields 
as English, modern and classical languages, anthropology, philo- 
sophy, psychology and sociology who may wish to combine the 
study of linguistics with their major subjec‘; 

{| to English and foreign language teachers in high schools, colleges, 
and universities who wish to apply to language teaching the 
methods and results of modern linguistic science; and 

[to others such as museum and library staff, civil servants and 
missionaries to whom a knowledge of linguistics is of value. 


COURSES : 

Comparative Classical Philology ..... Margery MacKenzie (U of Alta) 
Eskimo Language and Culture ................6+.. To be announced 
E. Reinhold (U of Alta) 
History of the English Language .......... Betty Bandeen (U of W) 
Introduction to Slavonic Linguistics ......... B. Plaskacz (U of Alta) 
Linguistic Geography and Lexicography ........ W. S. Avis (R M C) 
Modern English Grammar ................. M. H. Scargill (U of A) 
Morphology and Symtax .............cceeseres . S. BE. Martin (Yale) 
Phonetics and Phonemics ...........0..scee.ee0e S. E. Martin (Yale) 


Semantics and Translation Theory and Practice 


Teaching English as a Second Language ...... W. F. Mackey (Laval) 
ALL COURSES MAY BE TAKEN FOR CREDIT 


Financial Aid: A limited number of small grants, some specially 
earmarked for particular courses, will be made avail- 
able by the Canadian Linguistic Association. Inquiries 
should be directed to the Association’s Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dr. W. S. Avis, Royal Military College, 
Kingston, Ontario. 


Additional Information : 


A bulletin giving full details concerning the Summer 
School of Linguistics is available upon request. For 
additional information please write to Dr E. Reinhold, 
Director, Summer School of Linguistics, University of 
Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 

N.B. — Advance registration is required of all Summer Session 


students and must be completed by April 30th. Permission to register 
late will be granted only under special circumstances, 


UNIVERSITE DE MONTREAL — FACULTE DES LETTRES 


Cours de Vacances en Linguistique 


2 juillet - 14 aoait 1959 


(1) Cours de phonétique, morphologie et stylistique du francais (Cours 
spécial pour les professeurs de frangais). 


MM. R. Charbonneau, G. Plastre, Mme I. Vachon-Spilka 


(2) Cours de Maitrise : 


Sémantique francaise G. R. Lefebvre 
Grammaire supérieure du francais moderne -_ M. Boisvert 
Phonétique descriptive du francais moderne -. abbé R. Charbonneau 
Linguistique canadienne-francaise G. R. Lefebvre 
Introduction to English Linguistics ~-.------- H,. de Groot 


Pour tous renseignements, communiquer avec |’Extension de Il’Enseigne- 
ment, Université de Montréal, C.P. 6128, Montréal, P. Q. 
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OBITUARIES 


Dr. E. Mueller, for many years teacher of German 
at the University of Alberta and author of numerous 
texts, died in June, 1958. Dr. Mueller was a member 
of the Canadian Linguistic Association since its incep- 
tion. 

t 


Dr. Peter F. Fisher, Head of the English Depart- 
ment at R.M.C. (Kingston) , died in a boating accident 
in September, 1958. Dr. Fisher, a man of wide in- 
terests, was an enthusiastic: member of the Canadian 
Linguistic Association. 


The Reverend G. McGladdery, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Penticton, B.C., died in a car accident in 
March, 1958. Mr. McGladdery was one of many 
members of the clergy who show a keen interest in the 
work of the Association. 

t 


Our members will join us in an expression of regret 
and sympathy to the relatives of these three valuable 
colleagues. 


VARIA 


{Items for inclusion in Varia should be sent to M. H. Scargill, Univer- 


sity of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta.] 


f 1. About thirty people have now volunteered to collect for the proposed 


Dictionary of Canadian English on Historical Principles; citation slips 
and instruction sheets have been sent to them. However, this is a 
very small number of readers; and many more will be needed before 
the Dictionary can become a reality. May we appeal once more for 
volunteers. The work is easy and interesting. If you can do no more 
than watch for interesting words from the newspaper you read every 
day, you would still be doing a useful job. Please write to M. H. Scar- 
gill in Alberta if you wish to help with this important project. 


. A number of interesting replies to the questionnaire distributed last 
year have been received. A great many members of our Association 
have not yet replied; but we are confident that they will. 

Professor R. C. Alston of the University of New Brunswick has put 
out in mimeographed form an Anglo-Saxon Composition Book which 
is shortly to be published. We have been privileged to use the book 
with a number of students,‘and it has proved successful in helping 
the students to acquire a better understanding of Old English mor- 
phology and syntax than they sometimes do working only from Old 
English texts. 

Professor Alston is also preparing a series of passages illustrative 
of the history of the English language. These passages, chosen 
from a number of sources, should prove quite valuable in courses 
dealing with the history of English. 

A list of studies in the field of linguistics, completed or in progress, 
follows : 


Animate Noun Categories in Eastern 


Slavonic Languages -------------- C. Bida (Ottawa) 
Descriptive Grammar of Eskimo___. T. C. Correll (Churchill) 
Analysis of Dogrib Language-_-_------ W. Davidson (Yellowknife) 
Applied Linguistics in Foreign Lan- 

guage Teaching G. St-Pierre (C.M.R.) 
Regional Dialects of New Brunswick. R. C. Alston (New Brunswick) 
Late Archaic Chinese ~--.-.~-------- W. A. C. H. Dobson (Toronto) 
Early Archaic Chinese ~------------ W. A. C. H. Dobson 


Linguistic Study of ChanKuo Tsé--. L. Koyetsky (Toronto) 
L’ordre des sens dans les rubriques 


des dictionnaires R. Hollier (U. de M.) 
Transcription phonologique du cana- 

dien francais G. R. Lefebvre (U. de M.) 
A Phonemic Transcription System 

for Canadian English -~---------.-. D. E. Hamilton (C.M.R.) 


. The questionnaire for Varia indicates that Canadian Universities can 
scarcely be considered as enthusiastic about linguistic studies. How- 
ever, there are some courses in areas of linguistics being offered in 
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some places. We have already named some of these courses in earlier 
issues of the Journal. New courses brought to our notice are these: 


Acadia University : English Philology 
Old and Middle English 


University of Ottawa: Introduction to Slavonic Linguistics 
Introduction to Slavonic Philology 
Old Church Slavonic 
History of Slavonic Languages 


Université de Montréal : Cours de Vacances 1959 
English Philology 
Phonétique du francais moderne 
Sémantique francaise 


A number of members of our Association have attended recent con- 
ventions and Summer Schools to familiarize themselves with work 
going on in linguistic studies. 

Brother Léopold Taillon, Dean of Education at St. Joseph’s Univer- 
sity in New Brunswick, will represent the Association in Verona at 
the Third Convention of the International Federation of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers, Easter Week, 1959. Dean Taillon is interested in 
materials for a course in French for English-speaking teachers to be 
offered in 1960 at St. Joseph’s University. 

The Reverend L. Braceland of Ignatius College attended the Linguis- 
tic Institute at Ann Arbor last summer. He is reporting on language 
teaching to the Committee on Studies for Jesuit High Schools and 
Colleges in Canada. 

W. Davidson has attended the Summer Institutes of Linguistics re- 
cently held in Oklahoma, N. Dakota, Washington, as well as in 
England and Australia. 

M. G. Wanamaker of Acadia University attended the Linguistic Insfi- 
tute at Ann Arbor last Summer. 


. Three members of our Association played a prominent part in the 


British Commonwealth Literature Conference of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, held in New York, December, 1958. 
They were Professor A. M. Beattie (Carleton University), Professor 
Joan Corbett (University of Richmond), and Professor Northrop 
Frye (University of Toronto). 


Chicago University Press now plan to reprint the late Sir William A. 
Craigie’s Historical Dictionary of American English. The _ four- 
volume edition will be available by the Spring of 1960 at a tentative 
price of $100. 


With the aid of a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, the N.C.C.U. 
has established a Research and Information Service with a library 
of material related to the field of higher education. 

The librarian is Miss J. R. Bushwell, N.C.C.U., Commonwealth Build- 
ing, 77 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa 4. 


. Some of our members have expressed an interest in seeing papers in 


the Journal on the following topics: semantic theories; the applica- 
tion of linguistic theory and the high schools; terminology in lin- 
guistics. 

The article in the last issue of the Journal on pitch and stress as 
phonemes has caused considerable comment. Several requests have 
been received for what might be called ‘Commentaries on Current 
Linguistic Theories”. Perhaps some of our members would be willing 
to oblige with papers. 

Indeed, discussions with J.-P. Vinay on several occasions have caused 
us both to believe that many of our members would appreciate arti- 


cles for non-specialists and for those who are only now entering areas 
of linguistic studies. However, such articles cannot be printed until 
they are written. 


. Dr. E. Reinhold, Director of the Summer School of Linguistics, Uni- 


versity of Alberta, announces that the Canada Council is giving 
financial aid to the Summer School this year. The money will be used 
to help in bringing well-qualified teachers from the U.S.A. to Alberta. 


. Members requiring financial aid in order to be present at the 


Annual Meeting of the Association to be held in Saskatoon, in June 
of this year, should submit their requests to Dr. W. S. Avis who will 
have limited funds available for travel grants. 


f| 10.bis Les personnes désireuses de se rendre au congrés annuel de notre 


¥ 11. 


f 12. 


association qui se tiendra a Saskatoon, au mois de juin cette année, 
peuvent soumettre 4 M. W. S. Avis des demandes d’indemnité de 
voyage, ce dernier disposant de certains crédits a cet effet. 


The Toronto Institute of Linguistics will be holding its 1959 Summer 
School from June 5th to July 8rd. The courses of instruction include 
Phonetics, Language Studies and Aspects of Communication. Addi- 
tional information can be obtained by writing directly to the Rev. 
T. R. Maxwell, 16 Spadina Rd, Toronto, 


Papers read before the University of Toronto Linguistic Society this 
winter covered a wide range of subjects. “The Lexicography of 
Canadian English” was presented by Prof. W. S. Avis, who is cur- 
rently collaborating in the compilation of A Dictionary of Canadian 
English. Bringing together Comparative Philology and Descriptive 
Linguistics in a study of “Some Problems in the Phonemic Analysis 
of Classical Hebrew”, Prof. :J. W. Wevers brought before his au- 
dience his most recent discoveries concerning the phonemic features 
of Hebrew. From the Department of Slavic Studies came a stimulat- 
ing piece of research on “The Category of Predication in Present- 
Day Russian” in which Mr. Michael Kay attempted to establish the 
category “predicate” in terms of its constituents. 


. M. Trefflé Boulanger, directeur général des études a la Commission 


des Ecoles Catholiques de Montréal, invitait récemment M. l’abbé 
Charbonneau, professeur 4 la Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de 
Montréal (section de Linguistique), a présenter aux directeurs et 
principaux des écoles de Montréal une série de conférences sur “La 
Norme phonétique”, “La Phonétique du francais”, “La Transcription 
phonétique” et enfin les “Techniques audio-visuelles et Laboratoire 
d’Ecoute’’. Pour répondre au vif intérét suscité par ces causeries, 
l’auteur en a publié le texte sous le titre: Phonétique et Pédagogie. 
On peut se le procurer en écrivant a l’'auteur, Faculté des Lettres de 
l'Université de Montréal. 
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INTERPRETATIONS OF THE ENGLISH 
SUPRASEGMENTALS 


R. H. Robinson, D. F. Theall, J. W. Wevers 


In a brief declaration in the last issue of this journal, our 
colleagues P. Drysdale, W. Mackey and M. Scargill outlined their 
objections to the Smith-Trager description of English stress, pitch 
and juncture.’ Their article calls into question the most funda- 
mental American research works in English linguistics, At the 
outset, we would like to observe that in adopting attitudes 
towards the great tradition of linguistics in the United States, 
it is imperative that we avoid the two extremes of total belief and 
of rash rejection. This tradition is the product of several decades 
of intense, patient research by men with eminent ability to observe 
sounds and patterns, and an extraordinary flair for generating 
verifiable hypotheses. Thus the critic can condemn any part of 
the tradition only when he can demonstrate that it is false. On 
the other hand, the American tradition is empirical and positivist. 
It is evolving rapidly, and its conclusions and postulates are 
constantly being modified. Furthermore, it is not a monolithic 
tradition. Though there is a consensus of views at any given 
time, there are also hot debates, such as the current one on the 
interpretation of the English vowels and suprasegmentals. Thus 
anyone who believes this year’s conclusions may soon find him- 
self cherishing obsolete positions that their originators have long 
transcended. 


The Smith-Trager schema for plotting the English phone- 
mes and the diaphonemic relations between idiolects and dialects 
is a case in point. As Archibald Hill? says with characteristic ex- 
plicitness and objectivity: 

The over-all pattern is a hypothesis of structure which is a contribu- 
tion of Trager and Smith. It has met with resistance and is, like all hypo- 
theses, one which is being tested by use in further investigation. When 
new evidence disproves it, suggesting a different over-all pattern, or an 
over-all pattern differently arrived at and defined, the hypothesis will be 
revised or rejected as the new evidence demands...” (p. 59) 


1. P. D. Drysdale, W. F. Mackey and M. H. Scargill, “Pitch and Stress 
Phonemes: Analysis or Synthesis?”’, The Journal of The Canadian Linguis- 
tic Association, 4.2 (Autumn 1958): 61-62. 

2. Archibald Hill, Introduction to Linguistic Structures, N. Y., Harcourt 
Brace & Co., 1958. 


7 


The phonemic analysis presented here is that of the Trager and Smith 
over-all pattern, and it has been chosen for the reason that it is the most 
complete, consistent, and simple analysis of English phonemes in existence. 
It is an analysis capable of being revised when revisions are shown to be 
needed, but it is not an analysis capable of being refuted except by another 
analysis more complete, more consistent, and more simple.” (p. 61) 

In our view, Hill’s last statement still stands, in spite of the 
objections and alternatives advanced by Householder, Bollinger, 
Sledd, Martin and Mitchell, and in spite of the difficulties which 
we will raise later in this article. All these are merely propae- 
deutic to ‘‘another analysis more complete, more consistent, and 
more simple.’’ We still have no over-all description that could 
supplant the Smith-Trager one, which remains our most com- 
plete instrument for the interpretation of English, Canadian 
English included. 


The first question raised by DM&S* is whether there are 
three phonemes of stress, or four, in English. Hill accepts four 
stress phonemes for the over-all pattern, since the over-all pattern 
must account for the maximum set of contrasts that occur in any 
variety of the language. His idiolect, like our own idiolects, has 
four phonemes of stress. Hill also states, however, that some 
speakers have only three. 

American speakers have no difficulty in recognizing three grades of 
stress, but a fourfold distinction causes trouble for many. There are two 
kinds of difficulties involved. It has at least once been reliably reported to 
me that a certain idiolect had only three contrasting forms. In any idiolect 
under analysis, the possibility of lack of distinction has always to be taken 
into account. Yet, since a four-stress system is the general rule and since, 
as we shall see, a four-tress system is in accord with the arrangement of 
contrasts elsewhere in the pattern of sounds, the four-stress system is to be 
regarded as the normal one, and any three-stress system is a departure 
from the normal. In three-stress systems, it is the two middle grades, 
secondary and tertiary, which are thrown together. 

Hill goes on to explore the problem of people who have four 
stress phonemes but have trouble in hearing the difference between 
them. As he says, ‘“We have taken the position that there are 
speakers who have four contrasts but who still have difficulty in 
hearing all the distinctions they make.’’ Our classroom experien- 


3. See for example : 


Dwight Bolinger, “Intersections of Stress and Intonation”, Word 11 
(1955): 195-203. 


Fred Householder, “Stress, Juncture and My Grandfather’s Reader”, 
Word 14 (1958). 


M. Chomsky, M. Halle, and F. Lukoff, “Accent and Juncture in English”, 
in For Roman Jakobson, Mouton, The Hague, 1956: 65-80. 


Samuel Martin, “Review of Hockett, ‘A Manual of Phonology’”, Lan- 
guage 32 (1956): 675-705. 


T. F. Mitchell, “Syntagmatic Relations in Linguistic Analysis”, TPS, 
1958: 101-118. 


James Sledd, “Review of Trager and Smith ‘Outline of English Struc- 
ture’ and Fries ‘The Structure of English’, Language 31: 312-45. 


4. The article by Drysdale, Mackey and Scargill will be hereafter re- 
fered to as DM&S. 
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ce confirms that the ability to distinguish features of stress (and 
pitch) is an art that requires practice and systematic cultivation. 

vidently Hill was familiar with the problem when he wrote the 
step-by-step procedure for analyzing one’s stress system in the 
second chapter of Introduction to Linguistic Structures. 

Turning to the example of ‘‘white’’ and ‘“‘house’’, we 
wonder whether DM&S mean that their three idiolects agree 
wholly as to stress phonemes. This would mean that two 
British dialects and one Canadian one agree, and would at least 
confirm the hypothesis that there is an over-all pattern for certain 
features, since we have no reason to assume that Canadian is dia- 
phonemically incompatible with ‘‘General American’, However, 
the example ‘‘White house’ is inadequate to illustrate the full 
range of phonemic stresses, as a weak stress is not a component 
of any superfix that this phrases might take. The possible two- 
stress superfixes in the Smith-Trager system are : 

(1) /hwayt + haws/ (We live in a white house.) 

(2) /hwayt + haws/ (The President lives in the White House.) 
(She’s staying at the White house.) 

(3) /hwayt + haws/ (She's staying at the White house. ) 

As Hill observes (p. 17), the residence of the White family 
may be designated in citation form by either /1 + 2/ or /1 + 3/. 
Some speakers may have only one usage, and some may have both. 
In our idiolects, as in Hill’s, the mansion of the U. S. chief 
executive has a /1 + 3/ superfix, while the residence of Mr. White 
has a /1 + 2/ superfix. ‘Thus secondary and tertiary stresses are 
phonemically distinct for us. 

If the words ‘‘white’’ and ‘“‘house”’ are cited as two phrases, 
then they will both have primary stress, and normally the super- 
fixes will function as contrastive morphemes. For example: 
(4) /hwayt | haws/ (I said the white house, not the wide 
cows!) DMS maintain that this (4) is their normal superfix in 
the citation form of the White’s residence, while we find the 
normal superfixes are either /1 + 2/ or /1 + 3/. 

The second question raised by DMS is the concomitance 
of pitch and stress. As they say, ‘““We regard varying levels of 
pitch as the necessary concomitants of stress.’’ Does this mean 
that stress is the determining feature, while pitch is the determined 
feature? Or does it simply mean that stress and pitch both occur 
in any actual utterance? 

If the first meaning is intended, then Hill has dealt with the 
point. (p. 27) ‘‘There is a partial correlation between pitch and 
stress, since the highest pitch normally falls on the syllable with 
primary stress. “Though the correlation is common, it is not 
absolute, so that it remains necessary to treat pitch and stress in- 
dependently. There are, for instance, occurrences of primary 


stress with pitch (1), asin yés | yés | yés # when the utterance 
implies the attitude ‘Don’t be foolish, of course it is.’ ’’ 


— 


( 


If the second meaning is intended, then this is axiomatic in 
the Smith-Trager system. Hill's section on pitch (pp. 26-29) 
makes this point clear, and goes on to show that though pitch 
and stress are co-existent, pitch contours may range over several 
stress contours. When DM&S say ‘‘What must be regarded as 
significant about pitch is the pitch pattern of a complete utteran- 
e’’, they are echoing Hill, who says, (p. 27), ‘‘Pitch patterns in 
English are best analyzed as belonging to the sentence as a whole, 
rather than to the word. The pitch patterns — together with 
their terminals—distinguish one sentence from another...” 


The third question broached DMS is phonemic interpreta- 
tion of English pitch features. As they say, ‘““We distinguish 
three contours of pitch: falling, rising, and a neutralisation of 
either one of these.”’ 


We assume that ‘‘neutralisation’”’ is a way of saying ‘“‘level 
pitch contour.’”’ If this is the meaning intended, then the three 
so-called ‘‘contours of pitch’’ correspond to the three terminal 
junctures of the Smith-Trager system. To quote Hill again, 
“The third type of juncture is the one which has neither upturn 
nor downturn.”’ (p. 23) As against DM%S’s claim that ‘“‘the 
neutral contour is the sign of a phonologically and syntactically 
incomplete utterance,’ Hill points out (p. 23), ““The single bar 
is not as frequent at the ends of sentences as are the other two, 
but /|/ can and does occur in sentence final. When it does so, it 
usually creates the impression of an utterance left incomplete, as 
if there were hesitation or something else that the speaker might 
say.” 

Here DMS have paraphrased Hill, adding the erroneous 
proposition that single-bar juncture is a reliable signal that 
another clause will follow before the end of the utterance. 


It should be noted that Hill (p. 24) goes on to show that 
pitch contour alone does not serve to distinguish the three junctu- 
res, but that duration of the segmentals with which the juncture 
co-occurs is also significant. 


DMws5 say, ‘“The real terminal juncture is the silence which 
follows any one of the three pitch contours.’’ However, silence 
does not necessarily follow any one of the three junctures. As 
Hill says, (p. 24), “‘A non-linguist’s description of the entities 
we have been identifying is often to speak of them as pauses of 
varying length. We have already implied that they are not true 
pauses, in that sound does not cease. ‘True pause plays no part 
in linguistic signalling, though as we shall eventually see, it plays 
a part in a larger area of the communication situation, that which 
covers the relationship between sentences.’ 

It results that the features of pitch which DM&S recognize 
are merely the Smith-Trager junctures. They have not considered 
the four phonemic register-pitches that Kenneth Pike established 
and that subsequent descriptions have retained. Any attack on the 
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phonemic status of the four pitch levels would have to demon- 
strate a serious flaw in Pike’s monumental work on the subject, 
and would have to go on and prove an error in Smith and 
Trager’s confirmation of Pike.® Our idiolects have four register- 
pitch phonemes, and we have yet to hear a North American 
speaker whose speech does not. 

These are the three questions that DM%&S have placed before 
the reader of this journal. It is apparent that Hill’s version of 
the Smith-Trager system deals satisfactorily with all three points. 
However, there is a fourth difficulty not mentioned by DMS, 
but which Hill has recognized and discussed with his customary 
honesty. This is the vexed problem of ‘‘plus juncture’, a phone- 
me that is prerequisite to the sort of ‘‘junctural cutting’ by which 
Hill segments pieces of language into morphs. 

If a pair like that stuff: that’s tough are again repeated several times, 
the distinction begins to be audible in terms of prolongation. In the first 
utterance, the t-sound which occurs before s is prolonged, in the second 
it is the s-sound. Plus juncture is then like the others in being a pheno- 
menon of timing. The prolongation differs, however, in being a half-unit 
only, “unit” being used in the sense given above as a period of time about 
equal to the length of one average sound... (p. 25) 

If we can define /+/ as a time phenomenon, we should still point 
out that it has important effects on the sounds around it. That is, the kind 
of t-sound which follows the /+/ in that’s-tough is the sort which regu- 
larly begins an English syllable. That which follows the s in that + stuff 
is a non-initial variety. The difference is audible. Yet it can be defined as 
non-contrastive.” (p. 26) 

A serious difficulty has arisen over just this decision as to whether dif- 
ferences in sounds surrounding /+/ are or are not redundant. A /+/ is 
often so short as to be below the duration (five centiseconds) which the 
human ear can hear. Under these circumstances, what we actually do hear 
is the effect on the surrounding sounds. (p. 26, n. 7) 


In other words, plus juncture occurs in many places where 
we do not hear it. It is a ghost phoneme, a parasite that signals 
its presence now by the aspiration of an initial stop, now by the 
conjunction of the phonemes /n/ and /k/ in a word such as 
Anchises (p. 91) where this combination of a nasal with a stop of 
differing order is an ex hypothesi sign of plus juncture Some of 
Hill’s plus junctures, such as in /worm + 6/, contrasting with 
/kuwl0/ are by-products of a change of articulatory position— 
labial to interdental, contrasting with alveolar to interdental. In 
a name: an aim and we loan and we'll own the contrast is sig- 
nalled by the difference between the final and initial allophones of 
/n/ and /1/, and by the presence of glottal onset in the second 
members of the pairs. 


5. Kenneth Pike, Intonation of American English, Univ. of Michigan 
Publications in Linguistics, v. 1, Univ. of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1945. 
See especially the review of earlier study of intonation Section 2: 3-15 and 
note 40: 176-179. cf. R. Wells, “The Pitch Phonemes of English”, Language, 
21 (1945): 27-37. 
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Plus juncture is whimsical in even further ways. It appears 
and disappears in different realizaztions of the same utterance by 
the same speaker. 

An example is table top. Phonemically this is probably most often 
/téybil + tap/, a form which satisfactorily establishes the morph (tap). 
A not uncommon variant is /téybiltap/, without /+/. A cut before (tap) 
is justified in the second pronunciation since the form with /+/ has 
already been observed. All such examples of variation consisting of forms 
with and without /+/ will be spoken of as instances of loss of juncture. 
(p. 97) 

On the surface, Hill’s procedure would seem sound enough. 
In this example, the occurrence of plus juncture, whatever the 
phonetic signals may be, defines a morpheme boundary. However, 
this is just where the eccentricities of plus juncture betray the pro- 
cedure of junctural cutting by which Hill identifies morphemes. 
As Hill says, (p. 91), ‘‘Such a possibility is a somewhat uncom- 
fortable nettle to grasp, since acting on it produces some surprising 
results.” The results are probably more surprising than Hill 
recognized. We are not sure that any word of two syllables or 
over does not occur with “‘plus juncture’’ in some style of speech. 
We have heard speakers say /tey + bil + tap/. Hill (p. 120) 
produces the conclusion that “‘potato”’ consists of the two segmen- 
tal morphs (pa) and (teyta) If the possibility of someone having 
a plus juncture at a point is sufficient to establish a morpheme 
boundary, then segmentation of a kind that produces unique and 
meaningless morphemes will run riot throughout the lexicon. 

Hill introduces the junctural procedure simply to make pri- 
mary cuts, and assumes that there is a probabilistic justification 
that this will indicate more true boundaries than false ones. 
(p. 91) He also introduces criteria of economy and paradigmatic 
pattern for eliminating certain juncturally segmented material 
from the morpheme list. (p. 98) 

We have been working with two criteria in arriving at the second-step 
cuts we have described above No form should be cut unless one or another 
of its suspected morphs is somewhere established by a juncture. Further, 
no form should be cut unless structural and distributional parallelism exists: 
between the form under examination and some other form already cut on 
formal grounds. 

As we have seen, these safeguards do not prevent the ar- 
bitrary dismenberment of ‘‘potato’’. A rule that would safe- 
guard ‘“‘potato”’ is: a junctural cut cannot be taken as a morpheme- 
boundary unless one of the morphs so segmented occurs in another 
colligation. However, this would not save ‘‘table’’, as (bil) also: 
occurs in ‘‘fable’’, “‘stable’’, and “‘crucible’’. 


One of Hill’s reasons for exploring the consequences of 
junctural cutting is to avoid certain consequences and inconvenien- 
ces of Zellig Harris’s nonjunctural segmentation. As he says, 
(p. 93) 

Under these circumstances, i.e., Harris’s /+/ is an irregular phoneme: 


which appears and disappears in a meaningless: fashion — one colleague: 
has referred to /+/ as a “floating juncture” and has proposed (with hesita-- 
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tion, it is true) that no entity which thus “floats” should be set up as a 
phoneme. If we proceed in the other direction, assuming that /+/ signals 
a boundary which would otherwise be unrecognizable, the occurrence of 
/+/ becomes understandable.” 

It would be convenient if plus juncture could be established 
as a signal of morph boundaries, and especially if it signalled them 
with the extremely high probability with which microjuncture 
signals morph boundaries in Chinese.* However, plus juncture is 
not sufficient te establish boundaries, and plainly produces a 
multitude of false segmentations. Even more serious, its occur- 
rence is sporadic in high proportion of environments: its audible 
phonetic exponents are diverse almost beyond possibility of satis- 
fying the requirement of phonetic similarity that status as a 
phoneme requires; and the acoustic feature which is said to define 
it is on or below the threshold of auditory perception. You can- 
not hear it, you cannot predict it, and you cannot define it on the 
same grounds as the established phonemes. 

It cannot be denied, however, that there is a set of transition- 
features such as allophones associated with initial or final position 
in citation-words, which occur before and after the points where 
Smith and Trager posit plus juncture. Any description that aims 
at covering the language must account for the minimal pairs 
a name: an aim, we loan: we'll own, that stuff: that’s tough, etc. 
Whether the ear can hear them or not, there are still the machine 
recordings of greater duration at points where plus juncture had 
been posited. 

One tentative suggestion that we have to offer is that these 
features belong to a prosodic system other than the three terminal 
junctures, and that they are not signals or morpheme boundaries, 
but simply a device, like the Russellian logical punctuation, for 
indicating a boundary when the speaker chooses to indicate a 
boundary, That is, they are an optional possibility of distinction, 
but cannot be assigned a more precise morphemic function than 
that of setting off what precedes from what follows. 

This is somewhat similar to the function which R. H. Ro- 
bins assigned to the glottal stop in Sundanese (TPS, 1953, pp. 
109-142) 

It is clear from what has been said that the glottal stop, ?, is of 
frequent phonetic occurrence in Sundanese, and of considerable pho- 
nological importance; but except in some loan words, for which sepa- 
rate systems and structures have to be set up, it need not be indicated 


in the transcription. Its occurrence can always be predicted by refe- 
rence to the phonological or grammatical context. For this reason ? 


6. Charles F. Hockett, “Peiping Morphology”, Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, 1947; reprinted in Lingwistincs, p. 219b “Microjuncture is 
a zero-point of sonority, a clear and unambiguous point of syllable division.” 
There are a few Chinese morphemes that consist of more than one syllable, 
but the syllable-morpheme coincidence is extremely high. 

7. R. H. Robins, “Formal Divisions in Sundanese”, TPS 1953: 139-40. 
ef. J. R. Firth, “Sounds and Prosodies”, in Papers in Linguistics, 1934-1951. 
Oxford, 1957: 121-139. 
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functions as a prosodic mark of word and morpheme boundaries in 
many contexts; but it is not restricted to such positions, as it always 
occurs between like vowels as the realization of consonantal zero, 
irrespective of the grammatical context. (pp. 138-40.) 
‘He also holds for Sundanese that syntactic and prosodic bounda- 
ries may, but need not, coincide, and maintains that syntactic 
segmentation must be established on syntactic criteria rather than 
on phonological grounds. 


This raises the question of analysis and synthesis which the 
British school of J. R. Firth and his disciples have thought 
through in a more satisfactory way than most theorists in the 
U.S., though as yet they have not produced a description of 
English that conforms to their theories. DMS say, ‘‘Language 
is a synthesis in which the structures are more important than 
their parts.” 


In linguistics as in other disciplines, we must always dis- 
tinguish between the descriptive system and the described domain. 
Synthesis and analysis are terms that apply to the descriptive 
system—they are metadescriptive. In the actual flow of utteran- 
ce, items are neither synthetic nor analytic — they merely succeed 
each other in a way that exhibits order. It is the linguist who 
analyses and synthesizes, and it is the linguist who must remem- 
ber that his abstractions from the data, whether he relates them 
to each other as parts to the whole or as a whole to the parts, are 
just abstractions. The profitable question is not whether langua- 
ge is an analysis or a synthesis, but rather how the procedures of 
downward analysis from the complete utterance, and upward 
systematization from the smallest units are to be combined into 
a methodology that is theoretically valid and practically produc- 
tive. 

In this connection, William Haas’s critique of Zellig Harris’s 
procedure (TPS, 1954, pp. 54-84.) offers a blueprint for des- 
cripion that might in practice avoid the difficulties that lie at the 
basis of both Harris’s and Hill’s procedures.® He says : 

The definition of linguistic elements is determined by the method by 
which we obtain them. A Functional Analysis of speech (analysis by 
substitution in complex units) obtains elements characterized by functional 
relations. Any linguistic unit is then defined either 1) as FUNCTION: 
viz. of its constituents (as when top, for instance, is defined as an ordered 
sequence of t, 0, p), or 2) as CONSTITUENT: viz. of one or more higher- 
level units (the same element top, for instance, as filling the sentential 
functions He climbed to the —. The — of the milk., etc.). 


The first way, which is by analysis of the unit concerned, may be called 
ANALYTIC DEFINITION; the second, which is by placing it, with others, 
into more inclusive units — SYNTHETIC DEFINITION. Analytic defini- 
tion of a unit is by reference to its constituents; synthetic definition by 
reference to more inclusive units of which it is itself a constituent. (pp. 
60-61.) 


8. W. Haas, “On Defining Linguistic Units”, 7PS 1854: 60-61. cf. J. R. 
Firth, “A Synopsis of Linguistic Theory’, Studies in Linguistic Analysis 
(Special Volume of the Philological Society), Oxford, 1957: 1-33. 
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This statement by Haas concerning the presence of both 
analytic and synthetic methods in linguistics is of paramount im- 
portance, for one of Hill’s major problems is the failure to reco- 
gnize the importance of synthetic definition in linguistic metholo- 
gy. In spite of this fact, Haas’s statement also provides an exam- 
ple of the need for constant revision in linguistic theory, for the 
statement that sentences are susceptible of only synthetic defini- 
tions has now been seriously challenged. Transformation analy- 
sis is characteristic of techniques that will force the linguist to 
recognize units larger than a single sentence. This implies that 
sentences are not the maximal unit of linguistic analysis as both 
Haas and Hill assume. Noam Chomsky’s study, Syntactic Struc- 
ture,® demonstrates clearly the problems that arise, if one tries to 
limit transformation analysis to a theory in which the sentence is 
the maximal unit of linguistic analysis. As J. R. Firth’ has so 
carefully demonstrated, the highest unit of linguistic analysis is 
the text of a total utterance related to its context of situation. 
Linguistic methodology must operate both downwards, as Wells, 
Pike and Firth" have demonstrated and upwards, as other Ame- 
ricans such as Trager, Smith, Hill, and Harris have done. Only 
avoiding the extremes of total rejection or uncritical acceptance 
will allow us to develop the great traditions of American and Eu- 
ropean linguistics into a more and more adequate theory of lan- 


guage. 


9. N. Chomsky, Syntactic Structures, Mouton, The Hague, 1957: 
1. “Syntax is the study of the principles by which sentences are constructed 
in a given language.” The problem is, however, if a transform S, is formed 
by combining 8, and Sy, the linguist is dealing with units larger than sen- 
tences [s=sentence]. 

10. J. R. Firth, “A Synopsis of Linguistic Theory, 1930-1955”. Studies 
in Linguistic Analysis, passim: 7-11 and 31. cf. Michael Halliday, “Gram- 
matical Categories in Chinese”, 7'PS, 1956: 182. 

11. R. Wells, “Immediate Constituents”, Language 23: 81-117. J. R. 
Firth, op. cit. K. L. Pike, Language in Relation to a Unified Theory of the 
Structure of Human Behavior, Glendale, California: Summer Institute of 
Linguistics, 1954: 696-700. 
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CANADIAN-AMERICAN SPEECH DIFFERENCES 
ALONG THE MIDDLE BORDER 


Harold B. Allen,* University of Minnesota 


Recent evidence of renewed interest in the Linguistic Atlas 
of Canada makes pertinent the publishing of relevant data gather- 
ed for the comparable regional atlases of the United States. To 
the information already published from the files of the Linguistic 
Atlas of the North Central States! there can now be added 
that from the collections of the Linguistic Atlas of the Upper 
Midwest. 


The Upper Midwest atlas, centered at the University of 
Minnesota, includes the five states of Minnesota, Iowa, the two 
Dakotas, and Nebraska. Fieldwork for the entire area, begun in 
1947, has been completed, and editing of the materials is in 
process (though interrupted in-1958-59 by the Director’s absence 
abroad). Besides the records from 202 American field informants 
based upon personal interviews, these materials include five Cana- 
dian records and the responses for 136 lexical items on 1069 
checklists returned by mail from informants in all but two of 
the counties in these five states. The Canadian field records were 
made at the suggestion of Albert H. Marckwardt of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Director of the Linguistic Atlas of the North 
Central States. In advance of future atlas organization in Canada 
it seemed desirable to supply at least tentative answers to ques- 
tions about the relationships of Canadian and American regional 
English. 

These five records were made in the following communities : 
Fort William, Ontario, on the north shore of Lake Superior; 
Fort Frances, Ontario, on the Rainy River opposite International 
Falls, Minnesota; Sprague, Manitoba, just west of Lake of the 
Woods; Killarney, in southwestern Manitoba; and Estevan, in 
southeastern Saskatchewan. Both Fort William and Fort Frances 
were early lumbering settlements growing up around military 
outposts and are now small and thriving cities; Sprague is a tiny 


* Professor Allen is the Director of the Linguistic Atlas of the Upper 
Midwest (Editor’s note). 


1. See Raven I. McDavid, Jr., “Midland and Canadian words in Upstate 
New York.” American Speech, XXVI (Dec., 1851), 248-56 and “Linguistic 
Geography in Canada: An Introduction,” JOLA, 1:1 (Oct., 1954), 3-8. 
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community which is primarily a lumber shipping point; Killar- 
ney and Estevan are centers of agricultural areas. The Fort 
William informant came there as a little child from England; 
the one in Fort Frances was taken there from Western Ontario 
as a six-weeks-old infant; the three others were born in their 
home communities. All are middle-aged, with high-school educa- 
tion or less, and may be fairly taken as representative of the 
older generation in the area. It may be noted that supplementary 
tape recordings were made of the voices of the Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan informants. 

This article offers evidence drawn from the data found in 
these five field records insofar as they contrast with the data in 
the fourteen field records and seventy supplementary checklists 
from the northern one-third of Minnesota and the northern half 
of North Dakota. Henceforth in this article the words ‘“‘Canada,”’ 
“Minnesota,” and ‘“‘North Dakota’ will refer only to these 
specific areas adjacent to the border, unless otherwise indicated. 
It has seemed desirable to make this limitation for this paper, 
and to postpone a more comprehensive comparison until a larger 
body of data is available from future field investigation in central 
Canada. Here the purpose is to answer this question : To what 
extent does the middle border act as a language-barrier between 
the United States and Canada ? 

The population picture is relevant. Residents of both 
Minnesota and North Dakota are predominantly of nonEnglish- 
speaking origins (German and Scandinavian). Although in these 
two states, taken as wholes, there is a handful of persons of 
English-speaking Canadian ancestry, the type of English spoken 
in each is essentially determined by the background of the 
American settlers who moved in from New York state, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa, 
spreading westward from the Mississippi between the 1850’s 
and the early 1900’s, when the wave reached the Montana 
boundary. Studies of the atlas data have now revealed clearly 
that the northern part of the Upper Midwest (northern Iowa 
and Minnesota, North Dakota and the northeastern triangle of 
South Dakota) has characteristically Northern speech, that of 
the western New England and Upper New York population base. 
The southern two-thirds of Iowa, nearly all of Nebraska, and 
the southwestern triangle of South Dakota have characteristically 
Midland speech, that of the Pennsylvania population base. But 
the northward movement of settlers along the Mississippi river 
has infused Minnesota speech with many more Midland features 
than can be found in the adjoining state of Wisconsin. In 
general, Midland features seem to be spreading into the Northern 
speech territory of the Upper Midwest. 

A somewhat similar picture appears in Canada. The Cana- 
dian West has a sizable population segment derived from western 
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Ontario north of Lake Erie and Lake Huron. Both southern 
Manitoba and southern Saskatchewan have a population derived 
in large part from eastern Canada, but there is also a considerable 
proportion, about twelve per cent, from England and Scotland, 
and another segment, about ten per cent, from non-English- 
speaking continental Europe. A larger proportion of European 
settlers is found in Manitoba than in Saskatchewan, but the 
principal English-speaking stock in both provinces is from eastern 
Canada, with a smaller part from the British Isles. A significant 
footnote is that while only three per cent of the Manitoba 
population is of American origin, more than ten per cent of the 
inhabitants of Saskatchewan were born in the United States. 

It would seem a reasonable inference that any contrasts 
between central Canadian English and Upper Midwest American 
English must be traceable almost entirely to the differences 
between eastern Canadian English and the Northern dialect of 
Upper New York and western New England, with only a 
modicum of influence directly from Great Britain. 

As was expected, only a small proportion of the more 
than 800 items in the Atlas worksheets provide data of impor- 
tance for this study. Seventeen sets of responses contain lexical 
items found only in the Canadian records; twenty more contain 
terms found only once or twice in Minnesota and North Dakota 
but apparently with some frequency in Canada. Thirteen mat- 
ters of pronunciation also appear among the features generally 
characteristic of the speech of Canadians interviewed, nine of 
them occurring only in Canada. 

Three farm terms are exclusively Canadian: “hatching 
hen,’ and its variant ‘“‘hatcher,’’ vis-a-vis American ‘“‘setting 
hen”; “corn rick’’ for that which in Minnesota and North 
Dakota is known as the “‘corn crib’; and “‘piggery”’ and “‘pig- 
stable’’ for both the enclosure and the building, equivalent to 
stateside terms such as ‘“‘pigpen,’’ ‘‘hogpen,”’ “‘pigsty,’’ and 
“‘*hoghouse.”’ ‘“‘Pigsty’’ also occurs in the Canadian records. 
Perhaps one might include here also the designation ‘‘Parliament 
building’”’ for the homely outdoor toilet, a euphemism obviously 
unlikely south of the border. (But a synonymous and com- 
“Whitehouse” turned up once in southern North Da- 

ota). 

Other locutions occurring only in the Canadian records 
group themselves into no special categories. One is “fortnight,” 
a term known to but apparently not in the productive vocabulary 
of any of the American speakers. Another is ‘chesterfield’ for 
the piece of furniture familiar to Americans as a ‘“davenport’’.? 


2. A curious and still unexplained circumstance is the prevalence of 
“chesterfield” in this sense in the San Francisco Bay region and the San 
Joaquin Valley of California, as discovered by David Reed in his investiga- 
tions for the Linguistic Atlas of the Pacific Coast. It apparently is not 
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Happily unaware of this meaning, an American tobacco company, 
I am reliably informed, evoked much ribald mirth among Cana- 
dian teen-agers with its poster advertising ‘‘Chesterfields—They 
Satisfy.” 

Also exclusively Canadian so far as the Upper Midwest 
records show are ‘‘counterpane”’ for the common ‘‘bedspread,”’ 
“porridge” for “‘mush’’ (and “‘oatmeal’’ ?), and “‘perambulator’”’ 
for the American Midland expression ‘‘baby buggy,’’ which has 
almost replaced the expected Northern ‘“‘baby carriage’’ in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota. Both ‘“‘baby buggy” and ‘‘baby car- 
riage,”’ however, were reported as used variants by all of the 
Canadian informants. Only in Canada do the records report 
“The wind is dropping’’ instead of ‘‘dying down,’ “feather” 
for the ‘‘silk’’ of an ear of corn, and a load of hay being “‘drawn”’ 
or ‘‘carted’’ instead of the invariable American “‘hauled.” A 
concrete road is called precisely that instead of ‘‘pavement’’ or 
“paved road,’’ terms offered by nearly all the American infor- 
mants. Marbles, known ordinarily simply as ‘“‘marbles’’ or, 
sometimes, “‘migs’” in Minnesota and North Dakota, turn up as 
“‘dibs’’ in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. (The Ontario infor- 
mants, both women, disclaimed any knowledge on this point !)® 
And only in Canada is found the interrogative eh?/ey/, used 
in asking for a repetition of what is not understood or heard 
clearly. This is so exclusively a Canadian feature that immigra- 
tion officials use it as an identifying clue.* 

Certain pronunciations also appear only in the Canadian 
data. The initial glide of the /iu/ or /yu/ cluster, as in American 
/tyawzdiy/ (though in Northern American English usually 
/tawzdiy/, undergoes assimilation with a preceding alveolar stop 
so as to produce the homorganic affricate. Hence /ciwzdiy/ and 
/euwb/ for ‘““Tuesday”’ and ‘‘tube.’’ American /veys/ ‘“‘vase’’ 
appears as /vahz/ in the speech of four of the Canadian inform- 
ants. The fifth, in Fort William, uses /veys/ but acknowl- 
edged that most of her friends use /vahz/, which she seemed to 
consider somewhat affected.® 


found in the Pacific Northwest, the area between California and Canada. 
See David W. Reed, “Eastern Words in California,’ Publications of the 
American Dialect Society, 21 (Apr., 1954), 3-15; and Walter S. Avis, “Speech 
Differences Along the Ontario-United States Border: Vocabulary.” JCLA, 
1 (Oct., 1954), 13-8. 

3. Editor’s Note: According to W. S. Avis, in Toronto some years ago 
the two classes of marbles were dibs for those made of clay, and alleys for 
those made of glass. These items are of a boy’s world, which may account 
for the abovementioned disclaimers. 

4. It is also frequently heard in England, where the expression doubt- 
less comes from. 

5. For further Canadian evidence on the pronunciation of this word see 
Walter S. Avis, “Speech Differences Along the Ontario-United States Bor- 
der: Pronunciation,” JCLA, 2 (Oct., 1956), 41-59 and D. Hamilton, “Notes on 
Montreal English,” JCLA, 4 (Fall, 1958), 70-9. Evidence on other items 
referred to below will be found in these articles. 
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For ‘“‘soot’’ two Canadians, but no Americans, have the 
older pronunciation /suwt/. One has /sut/, and two have 
/sat/. ‘‘Scones’’ are known to only one American, who calls 
them /skownz/; the Canadians have /skohnz/.° ‘‘Palm’’, always 
with /ah/ in the American records, occurs as /pelm/ or /pem/ 
in the speech of three of the Canadians, though with /palm/ 
and /pahm/ in that of the two others. And although two of 
the Canadian informants have /ay/ in the stressed syllable of 
‘appendicitis’ as do all the Americans, the three others have /iy/. 
Again, full lingual contact, with slight aspiration, characteristic 
of intervocalic ‘‘t’’ in such words as ‘‘water’’ and ‘‘daughter’’ 
in Canada. Aerican speakers generally have a tongue-tap or a 
voiced ‘‘t’’. It might be added that only one Canadian has the 
British pronunciation with /v/ in ‘‘nephew.” 

Besides the above-listed forms indicating exclusive Canadian 
use in these border areas, there are others which evidence suggests 
are more typically Canadian than American, although they are 
found in each country. Not all of the twenty words which 
appear in the Canadian records with only one or two sporadic 
occurrences in the two adjacent states are necessarily Canadian. 
Some, like “‘tidy’’ for ‘“‘straighten up’ or “clean up” a room, 
are certainly found elsewhere in the United States though they 
are rare in Minnesota and North Dakota. ‘‘Blinds,’’ for example, 
is the common Midland form spreading northward in.the Upper 
Midwest; and, indeed, it may be surmised that subsequent 
investigation will find additional correlations between Canadian 
English and the Midland dialect of the States. Other terms, 
however, like ‘‘stook’’ /stuwk/ for ‘‘shock’’ of grain, are not 
characteristic of other American dialect areas; and their casual 
occurrence in Minnesota or North Dakota testifies that some 
elements of Canadian speech have viability south of the border.” 

“Stook,”’ the only designation offered in Canada, also is 
used by one informant in Rolla, North Dakota, and is reported 
as in use on a checklist from Bottineau county in western North 
Dakota, where there is a trading center patronized by Canadian 
farmers. 


“Sheaf’’ is the only form given by four of the Canadian 
informants in contrast with American “‘bundle.”’ Its solitary 
occurrence south of the boundary is as a variant in the speech 
of the Grand Marais, Minnesota, informant. Never in a farming 
community, this former guide, trapper, lake purser, and lumber- 
man volunteered that a bundle is what is tied by a binder, and 
that ‘‘sheaf’’ refers to what is tied by hand. 


6. As Prof. Avis points out (see f.n. 5), most people pronounce shone 
as /Sahn / in Ontario, a British parallel. 


7. See Raven I. McDavid, “Canadian Words in Upstate New York,” 
mentioned in f.n. 1. 
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“Coil’’ or “‘haycoil’’ likewise is the form used by four of 

the Canadians (the fifth uses the rare “‘haymound”’) in contrast 
with American Northern ‘‘cock’’ or ‘“‘haycock’’ and American 
Midland ‘‘shock.’’ ‘‘Haycoil’’ appears once in Minnesota, in 
the speech of a Polk county farmer with several Canadian speech 
characteristics. Though he was born in the States, both his 
“parents were born in Canada and all four grandparents were 
born in Scotland. 

In these particular border regions the following terms also 
appear to have greater Canadian frequency: ‘‘breaking up” 
(U.S. ‘‘clearing up’); the wind is ‘dying down”’ (U.S. “going 
down’’); “‘pigsty” (U.S. ‘‘pigpen’”’ or hoghouse’’) ; ‘‘tap’’ (U.S. 
“faucet’’); ‘‘asphalt road’ (U.S. ‘‘blacktop’’); ‘‘neigh’’ (U.S. 
“‘whinner’’) ; “stump preacher’ for itinerant evangelist; ‘“‘quoits’’ 
/kweyts/ for the game played with horseshoes (U.S. simply 
“‘horseshoe’’); ‘‘veranda’’ (U.S. “‘porch’’); ‘‘tea party’ (U.S. 
“coffee party’ for a similar type of social gathering, although a 
formal afternoon tea would be called a ‘‘tea’”); ‘“‘hayland”’ 
(U.S. “‘meadow’’); and “‘elastic band’ (U.S. “rubber band’’). 
“Pardon ?”’ also occurs in Canada as equivalent to American 
“‘What did you say ?” 

One curious semantic development not noted in any lexical 
reference works at the time of the fieldwork is that of the term 

_ “bluff.’’ As the Dictionary of American English indicates, this 
word already had an interesting history on this side of the 
Atlantic, with its shift from the adjectival sense ‘‘nearly vertical, 
said of the prow of a vessel’ to the substantival ‘‘a steep 
declivity.’’ But in Estevan, Saskatchewan, and Killarney, Mani- 
toba, as well as in Rolla, North Dakota, “‘bluff’’ appears with 
a different referent, a clump or small grove of trees on the open 
prairie. Subsequent communication from correspondents in 
Saskatoon and in Edmonton reveals that this sense is widely 
known and accepted in the prairie provinces. The semantic 
shift may be reconstructed with some plausibility. A steep bank 
by an eroding prairie stream would be a natural shelter for a few 
cottonwoods or other trees. But the meaningful feature to a 
prairie-dweller would be not the bank but the presence of wood, 
so that the semantic focus would easily move to the trees them- 
selves, regardless of the presence or absence of a bank. 

Only one syntactic feature is of relevance to this paper, the 
construction ‘‘usen’t to,’ found in Canada as acceptable standard 
colloquial. I have heard this once or twice in Minnesota from 
uneducated speakers, but the form did not turn up in the field- 
work at all. Americans everywhere typically have ‘‘didn’t 
use 

8. Evidence for its early appearance has recently been presented by 


Cc. J. Lovell, “A Sampling of Materials for a Dictionary of Canadian English 
on Historical Principles,” JCLA, 4 (Spring, 1958), 7-33. 
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Certain phonological features, though likewise found on 
each side of the border, similarly seems to characterize the Cana- 
dian informants’ speech rather than that of Minnesota and North 
Dakota. The unaspirated initial labiovelar glide /w/, as in 
/wow/ ‘“‘whoa!"’, /winer/ “‘whinner,” /wipltriy/ ‘‘whipple- 
tree,’’ and /wetstown/ ‘‘whetstone, appears two or three times 
in the States, but it is the common pronunciation among the 
few Canadian informants referred to here. Most of the Americans 
interviewed have a strongly aspirated beginning /hw/ in each 
of these terms. 


The midcentral beginning for the diphthong in ‘house’ 
/haws/ (phonetically ['haus] or [haus] ) and elsewhere before 
voiceless stop or voiceless fricative, is typically Canadian (four 
of the five informants), but in the States is in the records of 
only those informants in Roseau county, Minnesota, and Rolette 
county, North Dakota. Others have /aw/, ranging phonetically 
from to [ao’]. 

All the Canadian informants have /ruwts/ for ‘‘roots’’; in 
the States the prevailing form, despite school insistence upon 
what there would be a spelling pronunciation, is /ruts/. 

Four of the five Canadian informants say ‘“‘raspberry’’ with 
a clear voiceless spirant followed by a voiceless bilabial closure 
/‘tespberiy/. The husband of one, serving as a secondary 
informant, prefers /'rahzbériy/. In the adjoining stateside area, 
however, the usual form is /'reezbériy/. 

But in contrast with these nearly fifty lexical, semantic, 
and phonological forms that are either peculiarly or largely Cana- 
dian in this transborder region, less than half as many appear 
to be exclusively or even primarily found in the States. 

In none of the Canadian records appear instances of the 
following common American terms: ‘‘davenport,”’ ‘‘faucet,”’ 
““*hoghouse,’’ “‘shock,’’ ‘“‘corncrib,’’ ‘‘mush’’ for a breakfast 
dish composed of corn meal, “straighten up’’ a room, “‘coffee 
party” or its synonymous ‘‘kaffee klatsch’’ or ‘‘coffee clutch,” 
“pavement” for concrete highway, ‘‘come fresh’’ with reference 
to bovine parturition, and the call ‘‘Come, bossie !”’ 

Nor has the regionalism ‘‘berm’’ for the sidewalk parking 
strip spread across the border. The equivalent ‘‘boulevard.’’ for 
the grass between the sidewalk and a paved street, is, however, 
a regionalism that in the States apparently centers in the Twin 
Cities and ranges not only south into northern Iowa and west 
past the Dakota line but also northward into Manitoba even, 
according to non-atlas correspondence and conversation, as far 
as Winnipeg. 

When the Canadian evidence has been collected, an interest- 
ing study can be made of the distribution of the names for this 
strip of sidewalk grass, and especially of ‘‘berm’’ and of ‘‘bou- 
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levard.’"® In the Upper Midwest more than twenty regional 
variants occur, that with greatest frequency, ‘‘boulevard,” being 
concentrated largely in Minnesota. But ‘‘boulevard’’ is the only 
name offered by the Canadian informants. Its eastern range in 
the States is unknown, since this item was not in the worksheets 
used in the Atlantic coast or North Central atlases. ‘‘Berm,” a 
. term with much narrower range, seems not to occur in Canada; 
yet it is common just south of the border. Although known 
elsewhere, as in Ohio, as a technical designation for that part 
of a rural roadway between the pavement and the drainage ditch, 
“berm” as the name for the grass strip between sidwalk and 
street seems limited to an area extending from Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, to Devils Lake, and southward no more than 
fifty miles, that is, generally within the Grand Forks trading 
area. But ‘“‘berm’’ was unknown to persons interviewed in 
southern Manitoba and to others casually queried across the 
border from Pembina, North Dakota. 

On the basis of the evidence collected by the Linguistic 
Atlas of the Upper Midwest, then, it seems a reasonable inference 
that at least in that part of the continent thus investigated the 
speech of Canadians is more distinctive as Canadian speech than 
the speech of Americans is distinctive as American speech. Cana- 
dian speech has more features that can be called its own. Hence 
American English apparently has had a greater influence north 
- of the border than Canadian English has had south of the border. 
These inferences must await confirmation until the Canadian 
atlas is finished, when the larger body of evidence available will 
make possible studies correlating the linguistic data with the 
cultural contacts and population movements between the two 
countries. 


' 9, The term is in common use in Parts of Ontario, e.g., “Boulevard 
construction between the curb and the sidewalk was also discussed.” 
Kingston Whig-Standard, 28 (Jan.,. 1959), 17-5. 
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A FIRST APPROACH TO NEWFOUNDLAND 
PHONEMICS* 


P. D. Drysdale, Memorial University of Newfoundland 


1. Introductory 


1.1 The purpose of these remarks is to present a tentative 
classification of the syllabic phonemes in general use in eastern 
Newfoundland. In doing so, it will be necessary to justify making 
such a presentation at this early stage of enquiry, at the same time 
demonstrating some of the problems involved in the investigation 
of Newfoundland dialects. 


1.2 There are two reasons for attempting such a classifica- 
tion at this stage. First, there is a pressing need for some guide 
to the improvement of the speech of Newfoundland children — 
made necessary not by the variations of their dialects, but by 
their limited ability to articulate clearly. It is not intended to 
modify or change these dialects; there is a greater need to press for 
their survival, against ever increasing pressure, until some record 
has been made of them. This ideal need not be incompatible with 
encouraging the young to speak their own dialects well. The 
second reason, with which I am primarily concerned, is to provide 
a standard of reference for further investigation. I am well aware 
of the dangers involved here: an ideal standard is the result of 
thorough investigation; an ideal phonemic classification is the 
result of careful and comprehensive tests. Kurath’s words on 
spoken American English are equally applicable to the spoken 
English of Newfoundland : 

“And yet, a thorough survey of actual usage in the various sections of 
the country is as necessary to the historical study of our pronunciation as 
for the question of a standard of pronunciation. Until we shall possess 
such a survey, all historical investigation must proceed largely by “safe 
guesses,” and all arguments for a standard will be swayed by local or per- 
sonal preference.”! 

The warning is there in black and white; at least I can say, 
as a relative newcomer to Newfoundland, that I hold no personal 


*The following is a revised version of the paper read to the CAN- 
ADIAN LINGUISTIC ASSOCIATION, June 12, 1958, under the title The 
Phonetics of Newfoundland English. 


1. Kurath, Hans, “The Origin of the Dialectal Differences in Spoken 
American English,” Modern Philology, XXV, 4, (May 1928). 
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brief for any particular locale. Yet even Kurath had to adopt one 
dialect as a standard point of reference for the field workers on the 
Linguistic Atlas of New England.? 

1.3. Kurath was able to take the dialect of the ‘north-cen- 
tral United States,’ but in Newfoundland there is no such ready 
made standard. In fact it is necessary at the outset to dispel the 
illusion that there is any one Newfoundland dialect. But this 
is not the only popular misconception about Newfoundland 
speech. The casual visitor to St. John’s is apt to conclude that 
all Newfoundland speak like Irishmen; on the other hand, a recent 
emigrant from Devonshire to Grand Falls, warned that he would 
be unable to understand the speech of the local inhabitants, was 
delighted to find that, on the contrary, they spoke in the same 
way as his own countrymen. These are sweeping conclusions. 
There is, however, no doubt that the pronunciation of earlier 
stages of English in Ireland, Devonshire, Somerset, and even 
Cornwall, has had a permanent effect on Newfoundland speech. 
The little that is known about the settlement of the island provin- 
ce supports this view. In the south-west there are also likely to 
be signs of the influence of French speech habits on English 
dialects; there are parts, such as the Port au Port peninsula, where 
French is still spoken. 

In 1623 — only forty years after the British took possession 
of ‘the New Found Land’ — Viscount Falkland, then Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, had published in Dublin a book advocating 
colonization in Newfoundland, a book which ‘appealed to Irish- 
men.’ 

Falkland, who had bought tracts of land in Newfoundland, 
seems to have sent out settlers from Ireland; a Sir David Kirk des- 
patched others in 1654.* Since then Irish immigration has con- 
tinued, to a greater or lesser degree, till the present day. Of the 
early eighteenth century we can read : ‘The new demand (to em- 
igrate to Newfoundland) came from Irish Roman Catholics, who 
ralely wished, and whom statesmen never wished, to return.’® 
And of the 1740’s, by which time such still common names as 
Kelly, Murphy, Quinn, and Doyle were in evidence, we read: ‘In 
St. John’s Irishmen and Englishmen fit to bear arms were nicely 
balanced.’® 

The representation of south-west England started even 
earlier. The ship that brought John Cabot on his voyage of 


2. Kurath, Hans, et al., Handbook of the Linguistic Geography of New 
England, Providence, 1939, p. 124. 

8. Rogers, J. D., A Historical Geography of the British Colonies, Vol. V, 
Pt. IV, Newfoundland, Oxford, 1911, p. 61. 

4. Pedley, Rev. Charles, The History of Newfoundland, London, 1863, 
p. 23. 
5. Rogers, op. cit., p. 120. 
6. Ibid., p. 121. 
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so-called discovery sailed from Bristol; others followed, but 
henceforth the great lure was the Newfoundland fishing grounds. 
Actual settlement, as opposed to seasonal expeditions for cod, 
may date from 1583, when the ill-fated Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
landed at St. John’s and ‘took possession of the country in the 
Queen’s name, and erected the arms of England upon a pillar of 
wood in testimony of her Majesty’s sovereignty.” At least we 
know, in 1610, a colony was founded by Alderman John Guy at 
Cuper’s Cove,® Conception Bay. No one knows what influence, 
if any, the seasonal visitors had in keeping their native dialects 
alive. ‘Therefore for many centuries fishermen, who went and 
fished off Newfoundland but returned yearly to their cottages in 
the south-west of England, existed side by side with colonists 
who lived and fished in Newfoundland; so that the colony was 
something more than a fishing ground, and something less than a 
colony, in the sense in which the word colony is generally used.’® 


1.4 The nature of the case is therefore peculiar. Much 
more historical information than is at present available is needed 
before one can go far in discussing the settlement of particular 
regions and communities in Newfoundland. But we can put 
forward two explanations for the survival, or retarded develop- 
ment, of speech forms from earlier dialects of English. First, the 
natural, even tenacious, conservatism of emigrant populations; 
secondly, the extreme isolation of many of the fishing communi- 
ties around the coast. These factors, together with the different 
places of origin of many settlers, also account for the variations 
between different dialects. Thus a man from Herring Neck, on 
the west coast, finds it difficult to understand the speech of a man 
from Pouch Cove, on the east coast. A student with a tolerably 
good ear tells me that, in Conception Bay, different ‘dialects’ are 
spoken in two villages only five miles apart. 

1.5 Other influences tend, and have tended, to prevent the 
appearance of a native standard dialect, and are tending to modify 
the effects of isolation. Up to the time of the second world war, 
it was the custom for sons of wealthy Newfoundland families to 
be educated in England, thus bringing about an unnaturally 
sharp cleavage between ‘educated’ and popular speech. During and 
after that war, private schools in Canada were patronised. On the 
other hand, until 1949, any Newfoundland student desiring to 
go to university had to go either to England, or to the North 
American mainland. The second world war also saw the establish- 
ment of several United States air bases, bringing with them a 
different influence, mainly on popular speech. Some of these bases, 
such as those at Argentia or Goose Bay (Labrador), were 
established in fairly isolated dialect areas. Since 1949, the com- 


7. Pedley, op. cit., p. 13. 
8. Rogers, op. cit., p. 56. 
9. Ibid., Preface, p. vii. 
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mercial and other effects of confederation have led to an increase in 
passenger traffic across ‘the gulf,’ and between Torbay airport 
and Dorval. 


1.6 But the seasonal nature and the uncertainty of the 
fishery have for a long time led many Newfoundlanders to travel. 
One man will spend what, for want of a better term, Newfound- 
landers call the spring at home trapping lobsters, and will then 
proceed to the Southern Shore for the cad fishery. A man from 
the south coast will go north to spend his winters hauling timber, 
ready for the spring drive, returning home to fish for the summer. 
Another will join many of his fellow countrymen as sailor in a 
Nova Scotia fishing vessel. A man from the central part of the 
island, or a coastal settlement where the fishery has declined, will 
spend his summers harvesting in Ontario. Others go as far afield 
as Vancouver, as crew or even captains of whaling vessels. 


Apart from these factors, the provincial government’s policy 
of centralisation has begun to leave scores of deserted villages 
around the coastline, bringing people speaking different dialects 
into larger, heterogeneous communities — as the financial attrac- 
tions of the two great paper-making companies, in Grand Falls 
and Corner Brook, have already done. Lastly, radio, improved 
roads, and all the paraphenalia of communications that come with 
twentieth century civilisation, are breaking down the old isolation 
of settlements, saturating the traditional dialects at the same time. 


1.7 Isolation, therefore, is a fact; but it is relative and on 
the wane. The majority of Newfoundlands no longer live in 
dialectal quarantine, preserved from linguistic contagion by the 
outer world. Where then do we look for our standard, our point 
of reference? Or is there a sort of lingua franca, a coalescence of 
many dialect forms into one generally comprehensible speech? The 
trouble is that there are probably several, all showing a dominant 
influence of either British education or mainland Canadian speech, 
if not American. There are also often adopted dialects, not re- 
flecting the native speech of either the speakers or their school- 
masters. It is more important to discover how Newfoundlanders 
speak naturally, at the present, than to hazard a description of 
how they will all be speaking a few generations hence. 


1.8 But, in choosing a standard, it is also important to 
avoid giving undue prominence to influences originating in either 
Ireland or the south-west of England, while the speech of univer- 
sity students is subject to influences too many and too varied. On 
the other hand, it may well be found that a phonemic classifica- 
tion which is good for the most thickly populated part of New- 
foundland will be completely inadequate as a basis for the des- 
cription of dialects in, for example, Green Bay and Bonavista Bay, 
where isolation is still actual and the west country influence, mo- 
dified only by time, is at its strongest. In fact, it seems likely that 
a complete survey of Newfoundland dialects would reveal as many 
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as five, or even six, distinct speech areas."° On this basis alone. 
I am prepared to run the risk of being accused, after all, of show- 
ing local preference, 


1.9 Using St. John’s as a centre, it will be convenient to 
commence further investigation in eastern Newfoundland. St. 
John’s itself, the largest centre of population in the island, is best 
ignored, its speech appearing to be too heterogeneous for its in- 
vestigation at this time to yield useful results. Yet Conception 
Bay, to the north and west of St. John’s, is thickly populated in 
comparison with other parts of the Newfoundland coastline, 
many of its settlements being long established; here we find the 
Cuper’s Cove or Cupids of Alderman John Guy. The same 
applies to the Avalon Peninsula as a whole; to the south of St. 
John’s, the settlement of Ferryland dates from the first expedition 
sent out by Lord Baltimore, in 1621." It might be objected that 
the selection of this area as the source of our standard will give 
undue prominence to the Irish influence on Newfoundland speech, 
which has probably been most evident in the eastern part of the: 
island. On the other hand it appears that, in this area, the inves- 
tigator will find a dialect (or dialects) based on an intermingling 
of predominantly Irish and south-western English elements — a. 
true native Newfoundland speech, of unique interest to both 
the descriptive and the historical linguist. 

1.10 Hence the dialect that is described below would be: 
best described as a standard Conception Bay dialect, though it 
must contain features common, with only minor variations, to a 
considerable part of the island; it should certainly prove a satis- 
factory basis for further investigation in Conception Bay and the- 
rest of the Avalon peninsula. It is a dialect that avoids extremes, 
and it should be quite as comprehensible in Herring Neck as in 
Pouch Cove. It is perhaps a popular standard’, which is what: 
is required. 

I have tried to make clear my purpose ‘in presenting such a 
standard at this stage — as a first step in the solution of the: 
problems which I have been describing. My findings are based on 
personal observations over a period of two and a half years and’ 
on a more minute examination of the speech of a few students, 
with their co-operation. They are necessarily tendentious. I 
present them as a hypothesis — a hypothetical standard of refe-. 
rence — which it is intended to test in the field in the near future, 
with the investigation of the speech of one or more communities: 
in the Avalon peninsula. 


* 


10. Possible divisions might be centred on the following areas: (i) Ava-- 
lon Peninsula, (ii) Burin Peninsula, and south coast west to Burgeo,. 
(iii) south west corner, (iv) Corner Brook and part of central Newfound-- 
land, (v) northern peninsula, (vi) Notre Dame need and Bonavista Bay. 


11. Rogers, op. cit., p. 61. vi 
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2. Consonants 


The non-syllabic phonemes of the selected dialect generally 
conform to the North American English pattern, and should 
present few difficulties in transcription or classification. It is not 
therefore intended to discuss them in any detail here. There are, 
however, a few points of consonant distribution which are worth 
mentioning. 

2.1. The elision of initial /h/ is common in popular speech, 
together with the intrusion of /h/ before initial stressed vowels. 
It appears that this intrusion is also used to avoid hiatus, as [?] 
often is in British speech. But the precise conditions under which 
both phenomena — the elision and intrusion of /h/ — occur 
need investigation. 


2.2 In popular speech a dental [t] is often substituted 
for /0/ in all positions; e.g. [tanks] for thanks. Voiceless initial 
plosives are always strongly aspirated. 


2.3 ‘Voiced [t]’ or a voiced alveolar flap, is often heard 
for /t/ between a stressed and an unstressed vowel, as in [bat.]. 
This phenomenon, frequently noted elsewhere in North Ameri- 
ca," is possibly more common amongst younger speakers. It 
would be interesting to know whether it is the result of mainland 
influence or a native development. The latter alternative cannot 
be ruled out until something is known about when this sound 
change seems to have begun in Newfoundland. I suspect that I 
have heard intervocalic /p/, under the same conditions, pronoun- 
ced with such a swift labial occlusion that it was almost impossi- 
ble to detect an interruption of the vibrations of the glottis. This 
is not quite the same as saying that I heard supper pronounced 
as [sabi], but I should like to know if there are any examples of 
this sound change. 

2.4 There are other peculiarities of consonants in New- 
foundland, such as the substitution of voiced for voiceless frica- 
tives (as in Somerset), which cannot be dealt with here, since they 
are probably indigenous to speech areas outside that of the selected 
dialect. 


Our main interest at present is with the syllabic phonemes of 
the selected dialect. They consist of eleven vowel phonemes and 
ten falling diphthong phonemes.” These are listed in the ap- 
pendix, such notes as are necessary being given below. The phone- 
tic symbols used have basically, with one suggested exception, 
their values in the Linguistic Atlas of New England.* The defini- 


12. See, for example, Avis, W. S., “Speech Differences along the Ontario- 
United States Border, 111, Pronunciation,” JCLA., Vol. 2, No. 2, p. 54. 


13. /tu/, a rising diphthong, is not included, as being a variant of /ju/. 
14. Handbook, pp. 123 ff. 
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tion of the term phoneme accepted throughout these remarks is 
that of Daniel Jones : ‘a family of sounds in a given language 
which are related in character and are used in such a way that no 
one member ever occurs in a word in the same phonetic context as 
any other member’.” The following notes are intended to expand 
the description of each phoneme given in the appendix, comment- 
ing where necessary on its distinguishing characteristics, its distri- 
bution, its variations, and the phonetic symbol assigned to it. 
(If I tend to use British English [S.S.B.] too frequently for 
purposes of comparison, I can only say that it is the dialect of 
English with which I am most familiar.) Certain of these com- 
ments will undoubtedly suggest some of the lines to be pursued 
in the further investigation by which this hypothetical standard 
is to be judged. 


3. The Vowels 


No. 1., /i/, as in bead, is distinguished from No. 2 by its 
tongue position being retracted from that of Cardinal No. 1, as 
well as being slightly more open; there is a greater degree of ten- 
seness than in No. 2 and a greater area of the tongue is raised 
towards the hard palate. It occurs in words like bead, e:ther, field, 
complete. The vowel is sometimes diphthongised to [ij] .' 


No. 2, /1/, as in bid, is noticeably closer, more advanced and 
tenser than its S.S.B. counterpart. It usually occurs only in 
stressed syllables, except in the suffix [I], as in daily, [derlr]. 
There is a close central allophone [4] which occurs in words like 
horses, waited, begin (first syllable), in him and it when unstres- 
sed, and before [n] and [r], asin spirit [spirit], minute [mint]. 
There is no justification in this dialect for considering [i] as a 
separate phoneme. 

No. 3, /e/, as in bed, corresponds to its counterpart in S.S.B. 
and General American (G.A.), though its tongue position is often 
a little closer than either of these ‘‘foreign’ sounds. Before /1/ and 
nasals a lowered or retracted variant is used, the precise nature of 
the resulting sound being variable. In popular speech [e] is 
often raised to [e] or [er], especially when pronounced long 
before a voiced consonant, as in bed, dead. This pronunciation 
may, however, reflect a different phonemic grouping. In different 
speech areas of Newfoundland dead can be heard as [did], [ded], 
[ded], or any one of several intermediate pronunciations. 


No. 4, /x/, as in bad, is generally pronounced more open 
than S.S.B. /e/, but closer than Cardinal No. 4. II occurs in 


15. Jones, Daniel, The Phoneme, its Nature and Use, Cambridge, 1950, 
p. 10; and the ‘History and Meaning of the Term “Phoneme”’, Le Maitre 
Phonétique (supplement), July-December, 1857, p. 14. 

16. There is a tendency in Newfoundland, especially among children, to 
diphthongise all vowels which are normally long, and to lengthen vowels 
which are normally short. 
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words like bad, calm, chance, fast, laugh, pass. Many speakers 
consistently use a raised variety of this vowel in stressed syllables 
that have S.S.B. /e/. Others use [a>] in words that have 
‘back a’ in S.S.B. The only word that I have found to be con- 
sistently pronounced with [a] or [a>] in Newfoundland is 
father, in which I have even heard a rounded open back vowel; 
words like almond occasionally have [a>]. Since no overlapping 
is involved, farther being pronounced with diphthong No. 20, 
we can regard all these varieties as members of the /e/ phoneme, 
none of its members being in ‘complementary distribution’."” A 
bye nasalisation is frequent when this vowel is followed by 
a nasal. 


No. 5, /p/, as in body, cot, corresponds to the /n/ of S.S.B., 
though it has less rounding. A completely unrounded variety of 
‘this vowel, as in G.A., is heard, but it is comparatively rare. When 
vt does occur it is distinct from the [a>] of father, largely by being 
shorter. 


No. 6, /9/, as in bawdy, is nearer to the /9/ of G.A. than 
to that of S.S.B. It is distinguished from No. 5 by greater length 
(though this may not be distinctive) and a closer and tenser 
tongue position, though rounding remains slight. It occurs in 
words like bawdy, bought, caught, law, water, though in the 
latter case the [w]| has not always caused rounding. Some 
speakers are unaware that they distinguish between this vowel 
and No. 5, though the difference is clearly audible in a sentence 
like [da kops kot da Oif]. Many speakers pronounce this vowel 
with some nasalisation. 


No. 7, /u/, as in put corresponds to the /u/ of S.S.B. and 
G.A. Lip rounding is generally slight, sometimes nonexistent. 


No, 8, /u/, as in boot, corresponds to the /u/ of S.S.B. and 
G.A. There is a close rounding of the lips, but they are not pro- 
truded. The tongue position is more advanced than in S.S.B., 
being nearer to that of French /u/, as in bout. 


No. 9, /a/, as in bud, corresponds to the /a/ of S.B.B. and 
G.A., though it is considerably closer than the former and pro- 
bably less advanced than the latter. Sometimes a completely cen- 
tral vowel is used. A rounded allophone of this phoneme appears 
before bi-labial consonants, as in some, cup, and sometimes before 
labio-dentals, as in love, a sound which I[ take to be similar to, 
but more open than, ‘the so-called ‘“‘New England short o,’’ as in 
the rural pronunciation of words like whole, home. coat.’ The 
distribution of this sound in Newfoundland and New England 
is, Of course, entirely different. The problem of the exact quality 


17. ice. ‘no member ever occurs in a word in the same phonetic context 
as any other member.” See Jones, The History and Meaning of the Term 
“Phoneme”, p. 14, § 26 and n. 47. 


18. Kurath, Handbook, p. 128. 


of this phoneme is not confined to Newfoundland. In S.S.B. it 
varies between [A], as this symbol is used in the alphabet of the 
I.P.A., and [a]; in GA. it varies between a closer [a] and 
/2/. 

No. 10, /1/, a retroflex vowel as in bird, is used in stressed 
and unstressed positions. It occurs in words like bird, clerk, fir, 
fur, dearth, and butter, father, honour. The degree of ‘burring’ 
and the earliness of its commencement is variable, so that [a], or 
even [ [3], can sometimes be heard in stressed syllables. In un- 
stressed syllables this phoneme is sometimes replaced by vowel 
No. 12, /a/. 


The suggested symbol for this phoneme is a departure from 
the usage of the Linguistic Atlas of New England. If we accept 
Pike’s classification of [r] as a central resonant oral, or vocoid,”° 
we admit that the sound may be a vowel or a consonant, accord- 
ing to whether or not it is syllabic. The L. A. N. E. symbol, 
[a], gives insufficient scope to the field-worker in Newfoundland, 
who will need to be able to distinguish, in the narrow transcrip- 
tion of stressed syllables, between [1] and [a], as well as [3]. 
It is merely a matter of convenience to use an ‘upside down’ [1] 
for the vowel and an ordinary [r] for the consonant: it would 
only lead to confusion to regard them as members of the same 
phoneme. The chances of hearing a ‘trilled’ r, the I.P.A. value 
of [r], in Newfoundland are very slight. The choice of the vowel 
symbol /1/ follows the usage of Daniel Jones in describing Ameri- 
can speech.” In passing we may note the effect of the strongly 
‘burred’ Newfoundland [1], when it occurs before [n]. It then 
becomes a true ‘vowel glide’, which is what Pike calls it,”” making 
the [n] syllabic. This gives rise, for example, to the pronuncia- 
tion of modern as [mndin]. In a recent radio series, the family 
name of the kings of Prussia was consistently pronounced 
[hoanzplarn]. 


No. 11, /a/, ‘denotes the common “obscure” mid-central 
vowel heard in unstressed syllables of words like about, confess, 
sofa.’ It appears that its tongue position is not always as consis- 
tent in Newfoundland as elsewhere, often being articulated as a 
centralised variant of the vowel of which it is the unstressed reflex. 
In words like bottle, bottom, sadden, a syllabic final consonant is 
regular. This is possibly due to the speed of utterance which is 
characteristic of Newfoundland speech. 


19. See Thomas, C. K., An Introduction to the Phonetics of American 
English, New York, 1947, pp. 94-95. 


20. Pike, K. L., Phonetics, Ann Arbor, 1943, p. 143. 


21. Jones, D., An Outline of English Phonetics, 8th Edn., London, 1956, 
Appendix D, pp. 356 ff. 


22. Pike, op. cit., loc. cit. 
23. Kurath, Handbook, p. 125. 
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4. The Diphtongs 


The diphthongs of our selected dialect needless discussion 
here than the vowels, and more precise information is needed as to 
their formation. 


In general it may be said that both elements of Nos. 12-16 
are more clearly articulated, with the tongue glide more prolonged, 
than in S.S.B. In Nos. 12 and 13, /e1/ and /ou/, however the 
second element is occasionally not heard at all. The first element 
of No. 14, /ar/, is considerably more retracted than that of No. 
15, /au/; is often approximates the /a/ of S.S.B. It is interesting 
to note that in popular speech No. 14, /a1/, tends to become [ar], 
which is often wrongly interpreted as [or]; while No. 17, /o1/, 
tends to become [ar]. Thus the sentence ‘the boy has no time’ 
becomes [da bar haz nou tarm]. Further investigation may show 
that our standard is too conservative (if that is the right word), 
and that these two variants represent the majority usage in our 
area. 

The symbol for the second element of Nos. 17-21 follows 
from our discussion under vowel No. 10; if /1/ is a vowel, then 
it is capable of forming diphthongs; and it does so. Sometimes, 
however, there is no retroflexion in these five diphthongs, so that 
we have [10, aa, 9a, ua]. 

5. In conclusion, it is hoped, first, that this phonemic classifica- 
tion of a Newfoundland dialect will be accepted for what it is — 
a standard of reference for further investigation, a hypothesis to 
be tested by it use —, and, secondly, that a necessarily cursory 
description of the sounds has not obscured the inherent distincti- 
veness of Newfoundland speech. Possibly one of its most dis- 
tinctive aspects is its intonation. Perhaps the next stages of en- 
quiry will yield some material for the study of Newfoundland 
intonation, and then, one day, there may be time for such a word. 
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FRENCH QUADRI-PHONEMATIC CLUSTERS 


G. L. Bursill-Hall, University of British Columbia 


0.1 The structural linguist has recently begun to pay more 
and more attention not only to the sequences of the phonemes of 
a language but also to their capacity for combination. Trubetz- 
koy said: ‘‘La neutralisation des oppositions phonologiques est 
sirement le phénoméne le plus important, mais nullement le seul 
important dans le domaine de la théorie des combinaisons’’.' Much 
has been done on the distribution of these phonemic combina- 
tions and their functional yield,? but little to determine and sys- 
tematise the frequency of such occurrences, and to deduce from 
them some general principle. This is particularly true with refe- 
rence to the consonantal clusters of the French language, though 
more has been done with other languages especially English.® 
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Trnka* tried to find a general solution to the problem, seemingly 
in reply to Trubetzkoy’s statement: ‘Dans chaque langue les 
combinaisons de phonémes sont soumises a des lois spéciales. Mais 
on peut se demander si une partie de ces lois n’est pas valable pour 
toutes les langues.’’®> Trubetzkoy shows, however, that Trnka’s 
conclusions do not apply as a general rule,* and proceeds to point 
out that “‘les groupements de phonémes sont soumis a des lois ou 
a des régles particuliéres pour chaque langue, régles qui ne valent 
que pour cette langue et qui doivent étre découvertes séparément 
pour chaque langue.’”” 


0.2 We have already pointed out the scarcity of works on the 
consonantal cluster of the French language; Damourette et Pichon® 
have paid more attention than others to the subject, but they have 
contributed nothing to the particular topics approached in this 
paper; Hall® in his ‘Structural Sketch’ states in effect that conso- 
nantal clusters ‘‘may precede or follow a vowel’’ but has little 
more to add on the frequency of such clusters: on the matter of 
quadri-phonematic cluster, Hall has nothing to say, being content 
to list one example only, i.e. dextre [dekstr]. Gougenheim” has 
a little more to say on the subject, but even he makes no attempt 
to make a thorough examination of French clusters of this type; 
in his discussion of quadri-consonantal sequences, he refers only 
to those clusters which occur within the word at a morphemic 
juncture. He states that they occur in a few words of learned 
origin; that they come largely as a result of the use of Latin pre- 
fixes [ab-] and [ex-]; that popular speech tends to drop the [k] 
of the latter; that these clusters are of the type ‘‘stop + s + voice- 
less stop + liquid’; that they do not occur initially, and very 
rarely in final position. All of this we find true so far as it goes 
but we do suggest that this represents an over-simplification of 
the problem. The nature of this type of cluster appears to be 
much more varied than Gougenheim suggests, not only in its 
constitution, but also in its distribution. 


As already mentioned. Gougenheim points out that popular 
pronunciation tends to reduce clusters of the type [ksCC] to 
[sCC], e.g. espliquer, esprimer; this can perhaps be attributed to 


4. Trnka, B., “General Laws of Phonemic Combinations,’ TCLP VI,: 
57-62. 


5. Trubetzkoy, N. S., Op. cit., 264. 

6. Trubetzkoy, N. S., Op. cit., 264-268. 

7. Trubetzkoy, N. S., Op. cit., 269. 

8. Damourette, J. et Pichon, E., Des Mots a la Pensée, Essai de Gram- 
maire de la Langue Francaise (Tome I), Paris, (1927): 190-195. 

9. Hall, R. A., Jr., “French: Structural Sketch I,’ Language Mono- 
graphs 24, Baltimore, 1948. 
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the point of articulation of palatal k and dental s, — in any 
case, the resultant tri-phonematic clusters, e.g. str, spl are not at 
all uncommon in modern French. If, however, it is true that the 
pronunciation of educated speech tends to be more and more 
influenced by the written language, then clusters arising from 
Latin prefixes, especially ex-, will continue to receive their full 
pronunciation, i.e. expliquer [eksplike], exprimer [eksprime]. 
Gougenheim concludes that these clusters do not occur in initial 
position and very rarely in final position; indeed we have en- 
countered the words, dextre, ambidextre, in which a quadri- 
phonematic cluster occurs in final position — this does not consti- 
tute any form of juncture and has been achieved only by the 
reduction of final [a]. 


0.3 The purpose of the present study is an examination 
of those clusters which represent a sequence of four consonantal 
phonemes, in order to show that these represent no haphazard 
combination; indeed we shall try to show that these cluster con- 
form to a reduced number of sequental patterns, depending on 
their function within the word. It will be seen that any overlap 
of function occurs only in the case of those foreign and learned 
words, which have so far acquired no definite status in the living 
language, which will account for their ‘deviationist’ tendencies. 

The material used is based on the Nouveau Petit Larousse 
Illustré which contains approximately 47,000 words of popular, 
learned and foreign origin. Words containing quadri-phonema- 
tic clusters do in actual fact represent a very small portion of this 
corpus; despite this precariousness, if viewed together they do 
appear to be sufficiently homogeneous to provide a very definite 
pattern and function. No attempt has been made to assess the 
frequency of occurrence of these words; reference will be made to 
the Vander Beke French Word Book,” but this will merely serve 
to support our conclusion that the majority of words containing 
quadri-phonematic clusters are not a part of the average French 
speaker’s vocabulary. Any further reference to frequency would 
merely serve to indicate that the French language, though it does 
show an increasing tendency to create complex consonantal 
clusters, has only a very small proportion of quadri-membral 
clusters. 

1.1 Basing our examination on the corpus of the Nouveau 
Petit Larousse Illustré, we find that there are in all one hundred 
and sixty-seven quadri-consonantal clusters in French, basically 
of the type — SDSD; other types are: DSSD, DDSD, DSDD, 
DSDS (S = Stop, D = Durative, i.e. Liquid/Spirant/Nasal) . 
Of these the type SDSD is by far the most frequent, representing 
87% of our corpus; of the others, the type DSSD occurs most 


11. Nouveau Petit Larousse Illustré, Dictionnaire Encyclopédique, Pa- 
ris, 1938. 
12. Vander Beke, G. E., French Word Book, New York, 1929. 
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frequently but not nearly so frequently as the first type men- 
tioned, and represents 8% of the corpus: the remaining 5% is 
equally divided amongst the other clusters, i.e. DSDD, DDSD, 
DSDS. 


1.11 The type SDSD consists of the following clusters: 
kspr, e.g. exproprier [eksproprie], exprimer [eksprime] 
kspl, e.g. exploiter [explwate], exploser [eksploze] 
kskr, e.g. excreter [ekskrete|, excroissance [ekskrwasa:s| 
tskr, e.g. adscrit [atskri], [adskri] 
kskl, e.g. exclure [ekskly:r], exclamer [eksklame] 
kstr, e.g. extrader [ekstrade], extrinseque [ekstrések ] 
pstr, e.g. abstraire [apstrer], obstruer [opstrye] 
kstl, e.g. ixtle [ikstla] 


1.12 Of the type DSSD we find the following clusters: 
rtbr, e.g. porte-brancard [portbraka:r] 
rtpl, e.g. porte-plume [portplym | 
rtdr, e.g. porte-drapeau | portdrapo] 
rtgr, e.g. porte-greffes [portgref | 
rtgl, e.g. porte-glaive [portgle:v| 
rtkr, e.g. porte-crayon portkrejé] 
rtkl, e.g. porte-clefs [portkle] 
rdpl, e.g. garde-place [gardplas| 
rdkr, e.g. garde-crotte [gardkrot] 
Idkr, e.g. cold-cream [koldkri:m] or [koldkre:m] 


1.13. Of the type DSDD we find : 
rtsm, e.g. sportsman [sportsman | 
rdfr, e.g. garde-francaise [gardfrase:z | 


1.14 Of the type DDSD we find : 
rsbr, e.g. ours brun [ursbrce | 
rsbl, e.g. ours blanc [ursbla] 
rstr, e.g. superstructure [syperstryktyr] 
rnbl, e.g. hornblende [ornbla:d] 
mstv, e.g. zemstvo [zemstvo] 


1.15 Of the type DSDS there is only one member: 
stsk, e.g. postscolaire [postskole:r] 


1.2 These cluster are made up for the most part of two 
stops and two duratives, i.e. SDSD, DSSD, DSDS; eight clusters 
out of the 67 contain three duratives and one stop, i.e. DSDD, 
DDSD. We find that there are no sequences of four stops or four 
duratives; indeed we find that there are no sequences of three stops 
or three continuous duratives, but we do find clusters containing 
three discontinuous duratives; in no cluster, however, do we find 
any sequence of three discontinuous stops — this would serve to 
create a complex stop which would be too complex. 


Il will be seen that the arrangement of consonants will allow 
two duratives to occur together either as the first two elements or 
the last two elements, but never as the second and third elements 
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of these complex clusters; on the other hand, we shall find two 
stops together in one type, i.e. DSSD, e.g. porte-brancard 
[portbraka:r], which occurs only at word frontiers. It is this 
type of cluster which will disappear in some forms of regional 
speech on account of the preservation of the mute [a]. In the 
case of such clusters it might be feasible to invoke the Delattre- 
Malécot Law," but a much simpler solution is to look upon this 
group SS as a complex stop with one type of implosion and a 
different type of explosion. We shall see, then, that in every 
instance we have a dental implosion followed by either a labial 
explosion, e.g. porte-plume [portplym] or velar explosion, e.g. 
gacde-place [gardplas]: we have one instance of a dental implo- 
sion and dental explosion, e.g. porte-drapeau [portdrapo], the 
fiirst element being voiceless and the second voiced, and it is the 
presence of both members of the correlation which will preserve 
this complex cluster. 

It will be seen that the general rule of the arrangement Stop/ 
Durative will produce the types SDSD, e.g. exclamer [eksklame] 
and DSDS, e.g. postscolaire [postskoler]; we have shown that 
the nature of the complex stop will justify the type DSSD, e.g. 
porte-gteffes [portgref]; two duratives, as we have said, can 
follow each other — such a type of cluster occurs frequently — 
and this will justify the types DDSD, e.g. ours brun [ursbrée] 
and DSDD, e.g. garde- frein [gardfré]. 

If we examine these clusters further, we shall see that they 
all contain at least one liquid element, with the exception of the 
one cluster [stsk], e.g. postscolaire [postskole:r]. It will be seen 
that the type SDSD contains only one liquid, which occurs in 
every case as the fourth element of the cluster, e.g. exprimer 
[e/kspr/ime], exclure [¢/kskl/y:r]; all the other clusters contain 
two liquids, the first and final elements, e.g. porte-crayon 
[po/rtkr/ej6|, garde-francaise [ga/rdfr/ase:z] ——- we are not 
considering foreign clusters, e.g. zemstvo [zemstvo], since the 
clusters, e.g. [mstv] contained in them do not normally fit into 
any accepted pattern. Again, it might be feasible to invoke the 
Delattre-Malécot Law” but this would, we feel, merely complicate 
the much more simple division of consonants into sequences of 
stops and duratives, the different patterns of which make up the 
three basic types, which we shall now outline. 


2. TYPES OF CLUSTER 


2.1 SDSD 
This type contains the biggest number of quadri-membral 
clusters: [pstr] and [tskr] both occur at morpheme boundaries, 


13. Malécot, A., The elision of the French mute-e within complex con- 
sonantal clusters, Lingua V. 1, 45-60. 
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e.g. abstraction [apstraksi6], adscrit [atskri]*, both being made 
up on the pattern [C/CCC] — it should be pointed out that the 
tri-membral type (CCC), ie. [str] and [skr], is not uncommon 
in modern French. The type |kstr] does appear at a morpheme 
suture, e.g. extraire [ekstre:r], the suture being composed of 
[ks/tr], of which both clusters [ks] and [tr] occur quite nor- 
mally, i.e. final [ks] and [tr]. The greater proportion of the 
clusters of the type [kstr], however, represent no suture what- 
soever, e.g. dextre [dekstra], extréme [ekstre:m], extraordinaire 
[ekstrordine:r]; we have decided not to interpret the prefix 
extra- as containing a morpheme boundary, as it must have done 
in early Latin. One instance of this type of cluster occurs at a 
word frontier, e.g. fox-trot [fokstrot], but since this is a foreign 
word, there is no guarantee that it will of necessity fit into any 
pattern of clusters. 

The remainder of this group (approximately 50% ) are re- 
presented by the clusters [kspr], e.g. exprés [ekspre], e.g. explo- 
rer [eksplore], [kstr], e.g. extraction |ekstraksjo], [kskr], e.g. 
excrement [ekskrema]| and [kskl], e.g. exclusif [eksklyzif|. As 
Gougenheim has pointed out, they are all liable to be reduced by 
the effacement of the first element [k] to tri-membral clusters, i.e. 
[spr], [spl], [str], [skr], [skl], which are not all uncommon 
to Modern French. It must be recognised that contemporary 
French is showing a tendency to accept more complex consonantal 
clusters, and with educated speech becoming more and more in- 
. fluenced by the written language, there is a much greater certainty 

that clusters of this category will be accepted and stabilized; we 
should point out that of the 145 examples of this type of cluster, 
31 are listed in the Vander Beke word list, thereby suggesting that 
these words are part of the educated speaker’s vocabulary. The 
very frequency of use points to their acceptibility, and Martinet 
has pointed out™ that the fourth consonant of a cluster does not 
necessarily contribute to its difficulty. Does this of necessity mean 
the fourth consonant in linear order, or can it not also be made to 
apply to the [k] member which is, in fact, an addition to those 
tri-membral clusters which have a marked functional yield in 
modern French. 


2.2 DSSD 


Statistics based on the corpus of the Nouveau Petit Larousse 
Itlustré show that there are only thirteen words containing clusters 
of this type and all occur in compound words, e.g. porte-brancard 
[portbraka:r], porte-plat [portpla], porte-plume [ portplym ], 
porte-drapeau [portdrapo], porte-greffes [portgref], porte- -glaive 
[portgle:v], porte-crayon [portkrejé], porte-croix [portkrwa], 


* Il ne nous est malheureusement pas possible d’'imprimer [b] [d]} 
[g] dévoisés. NDLR. 


15. Martinet, A., La Prononciation du francais contemporain, Paris, 
1945, 46. 
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porte-crosse portkros], porte-clefs[ portkle], garde-place| gardplas], 
garde-crotte [gardkrot], cold-cream [koldkrim]. Of these one is 
a foreign word, e.g. cold-cream [koldkrim], the remainder being 
made up of compounds from normal French words. 


Though none of these compound words figure in the Vander 
Beke list, the first elements, i.e. porte- and garde-, and most of 
the combinatory elements appear in a very high position on this 
list. Such compound words can be considered part of the French 
language, for the reason we have just indicated, and since they are 
made up of combinations of biphonematic clusters which occur 
frequently, i.e. [rt], [rd] which occur regularly in final position, 
and, respectively, [br], [pr], [pl], [dr], [gr], [gl], [kr], 
[kl], which occur frequently in initial position. In contrast to 
this, the medial combinations (tb), (tp), (td), (tg), (dp), (dk) 
occur only as a result of word juncture or in foreign words. 

It might be suggested that since these are compound words, 
the mute-e would be pronounced, but as Malécot points out:' 
“Contemporary French is at a crucial stage in which the elision 
of the mute-e is resulting in the greatest change in the structure of 
the French word since the syncope of post-tonic penults and inter- 
tonics in the Middle Ages. Formerly, all mute-e’s were pro- 
nounced, and in certain regions they still are; in Marseille, for 
example, such utterances as un costume de bain pour madame 
[@kostymodabénpurmadama], samedi [samoadi], etc. are com- 
con. The French may very well continue accepting progressively 
more complex consonantal clusters, for a time at least, with the 
result that the mute-e may continue to disappear. According to 
F. Leray, ‘Nous devons signaler l’aptitude de plus en plus grande 
des Francais 4 prononcer des accumulations de consonnes’’.!" The 
mute-e is retained for stylistic, articulatory or dialectal reasons, 
but as Martinet suggests, the fourth consonnant does not add to 
the difficulty of pronunciation. 


2.3 DSDD: DDSD: DSDS 


The third group is a rather amorphous collection of com- 
pound, foreign and learned words; there are only nine altogether 
of this type, e.g. sportsman [sportsman], garde-frangaise 
[gardfrase:z], garde-frein [gardfré], ours brun [ursbre], ours 
blanc [ursbla], superstructure [syperstryktyr], hornblende 
[ornbla:d], zemstvo [zemstvo], postscolaire [postskole:r]. 

2.31 The type DSDD consists of two examples of the 
cluster [rdfr] and one example of the cluster [rtsm]; the first 
two represent compound words garde-frangaise [ gardfrise: z| 
and garde-frein [gardfré]. We find that the compound cluster 
[rdfr] is made up of two bi-phonematic clusters [rd] and [fr], 


16. Malécot, A., Op. cit., 45-46. 
17. Leray, F., “La Loi des trois consonnes”, Revue de philologie et de 
littérature, XLII, (1930): 183. 
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the former occurring frequently in final position and the latter in 
initial position. If we subject it to the ‘Malécot-Delattre Law’, 
we would find that this cluster fits into the pattern, i.e. Difference 
of Aperture = -3 -2: Points of Articulation — 7 3 2; this means 
that the mute-e would be easily elided, and there would be no 
articulatory obstacle to the creation of this complex cluster. On 
the other hand, although the cluster [rtsm] fits in with the 
‘Malécot’ test, we suggest that such a cluster would occur under 
certain speech conditions only : this cluster appears in a foreign 
word, i.e. sportsman [sportsman], and we suggest that the pro- 
nunciation of this cluster hesitates, but that it might however 
receive a spelling pronunciation. It should be noted that [rt] is 
a normal final cluster, but [sm] does not normally occur in initial 
position except as a result of the elision of a mute-e, e.g. semaine 
[sme:n], whereas the cluster [ts] is essentially a compound or 
‘foreign’ cluster, the tri-membral cluster [rts] represents a com- 
pound, and the cluster [tsm] does not, to our knowledge, occur 
in French. The pronunciation [sportman] is just as likely as 
the spelling pronunciation, in which the cluster [rtm] exists as 
an acceptable compound cluster. 

2.32 The type DDSD consists of five clusters, e.g. ours 
brun [ursbré], ours blanc [ursbla], superstructure [syperstryk- 
tyr], hornblende [ornbla:d], zemstvo [zemstvo]; the clusters 
[mstv], e.g. zemstvo and [rnbl], e.g. hornblende belong to 
foreign words which do not seem to have a ‘normal’ status, 
' especially the former which is undoubtedly unknown to the 
quasi-unanimity of French speakers. The clusters [rsbl] has 
been discussed at some length by both Martinet” and Malécot’; 
the cluster [rsbr], ours brun [ursbré] fits equally well into this 
pattern. Their problem had been what sort of complex conso- 
nantal clusters do the French accept and what sort do they reject. 
Martinet”® rejects the articulatory aspects of the question and 
bases his argument on frequency of occurrence; on the other hand, 
Malécot maintains that the test of frequency does not entirely 
solve the problem, whereas factors such as differences of aperture 
and points of articulation would suggest that [rsbl] and [rsbr] 
represent clusters which are entirely acceptable to the French. 
Martinet’s argument in favour of frequency is of course entirely 
valid and Malécot has in no way refuted it. 

2.5 There remain two clusters within this group, i.e. 
[rstr], e.g. superstructure [syperstryktyr| of the type DDSD 
and [stsk], e.g. postscolaire [postskole:r] of the type DSDS; 
both are learned words constructed by means of a Latin prefix. 
Though both clusters are compound clusters, made up of nor- 


18. Martinet, A., La Prononciation du francais contemporain, Paris, 
1845, 46-53. 


19. Malécot, A., Op. cit., 57-59. 
20. Martinet, A., Op. cit., 46. 
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mally stable clusters, i.e. [r] and [str], and [st] and [sk], we 
suggest that the latter [stsk] tends to be unstable and will receive 
in normal speech tempo a pronunciation showing a loss of [t], 

thus producing a long [s:]; the position is somewhat analagous 
to that of Russian [ w |, which, in normal speech tempo, recei- 
ves a pronunciation of [SS], but educated speech tends to revert 
to a spelling pronunciation of [S¢]. French-speaking colleagues 
of the author agree that the pronunciation [stsk] requires some 
deliberate effort, that their instinct is to pronounce [ssk], but that 
the rare and learned nature of the word seems to prevent them 
from doing so. 


3. OCCURRENCE OF CLUSTERS 


3.1 As Gougenheim said, none of the clusters occur in 
initial position and if we interpret dextre phonemically as 
[dekstra] we can say that none of them occur finally. There are, 
however, three possibilities of occurrence, i.e. (a) at word junctu- 
re, e.g. garde-francaise | gardfrase:z|, (b) at morphemic juncture, 
e.g. exprimer [eksprime|, and (c) within the word but with no 
juncture, e.g. extraordinaire [ekstrordine:r]. The bigger pro- 
portion of these clusters occur at a morpheme frontier, since most 
of the clusters have been created by the use of the Latin prefixes, 
e.g. ab-, ad-, ex-, ob-, sub-, all of which go to make up most of 
the type SDSD, and two other instances — both of them learned 
creations by using Latin prefixes, e.g. post-, e.g. postscolaire and 
super-, e.g. superstructure. This type of cluster at a morphemic 
juncture constitutes 64.07% of all these clusters, which clearly 
indicates its power (relatively) and yield in this position. Of 
the remaining 35.93%, the type of cluster which occurs at a 
word juncture constitutes 11.38%. The clusters which show no 
form of juncture, either morphemically or at a word boundary 
constitute 24.55%. If, however, we remove seven words from 
our corpus, i.e. angstroem [akstroem], fox-trot [fokstrot], ixtle 
[ikstla], cold-cream [koldkrim], sportsman [sportsman], horn- 
blende [srnbla:d], zemstvo [zemstvo], a clearer pattern would 
appear to emerge; these words are either foreign, or so exotic or 
technical as to be so ralely used, that they can hardly be expected 
to subscribe to any of the patterns we have described, e.g. fox-trot 
[fokstrot], containing the cluster [kstr] belonging to the type 
SDSD, and yet occurs at a word-boundary which no other mem- 
ber of this type does; or again, sportsman [sportsman] contain- 
ing the cluster [rtsm] belonging to the type DSDD would appear 
to be a cluster occurring at a word frontier, but is in fact so 
unstable as to be often pronounced [sportman] or [sporman], 
so that we feel considerable doubt about its being included in the 
first place. This will yield a slight change in our statistics, i.e. 
pattern (i), morphemic juncture, remains practically unchanged, 
1.e. 66. 88%, but pattern (ii) would be reduced to 16, ie. 10%, 
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all of which can be described as genuine word boundaries, and 
pattern (iii), showing no juncture of any kind, would be reduced 
to 37, i.e. 23.12%, but again would show much more clearly a 
pattern of distribution, being made up of the Latin root [dexter] 
7 [dekstra] or of the Latin root [ekster] > [ekstra]; thus all 
clusters of this pattern belong to the type [kstr]. We can say, 
therefore, that clusters occurring at morphemic juncture all stem 
‘ from Latin prefixes, that clusters occurring at word boundaries are 
all contained in compound words, where a normal, stable final 
cluster joins with an equally normal, stable initial cluster to form 
a complex cluster, and that those clusters occurring neither at 
morphemic nor word boundaries, all belong to the one type [kstr] 
and occur as the result of the earlier effacement of [a]. 


3.2 The type SDSD which is the only type of quadri- 
phonematic cluster referred to by Gougenheim occurs for the most 
part at a morpheme boundary; it can, however, occur medially 
but without juncture, e.g. dextrine [dekstrin], extravagant 
[ekstravaga] —- we have seen that the cluster [kstr] belongs to 
this type, almost three-quarters of this group occurring at a mor- 
phemic boundary. The type DSSD occurs in every instance at a 
word juncture, forming the consonantal core of a compound 
word, and in every instance the first element is either porte- or 
garde-. Of the remainder, they all occur at a word boundary, 
except two which occur at a morphemic frontier. Of the last ca- 
tegory, ie. DSDD, DDSD, DSDS, it must be said, even at the 
risk of jeopardising our statistical typology, that only garde-fran- 
¢aise [gardfrase:z| and garde-frein [gardfré] would seem to fit 
genuinely into this category. The examples already quoted of 
superstructure and postscolaire are so rare and technical as to exist 
only on the periphery of a normal French-speaker’s vocabulary; 
perhaps this will account for these two examples of quadri- 
membral clusters existing at a morphemic boundary but showing 
an internal structure so unlike the general pattern. Furthermore, 
this category contains combinations of the type ours blanc 
{ursbla] and ours brun [ursbrc&], which raises the interesting 
question whether these can really be interpreted as compound 
words, though there is no doubt that they do produce quadri- 
phonematic clusters of the type DDSD. 


4.1 All words containing quadri-phonematic clusters are 
of a learned type, many of them of a technical nature and none of 
them occurring at a high level of frequency. Out of the 167 
words consulted in Larousse, only 32 appear in the Vander Beke 
list, and none of them rank highly in terms of range — the 
highest being expliquer, whose range = 65 and frequency = 161, 
with a relative importance of 201; next is exprimer with a range 
of 42 and frequency — 134, and relative importance of 684. 
Apart from expression (R = 40, F = 133, RI = 755), the other 
29 words appear very low down on the list. Thus, we cannot 
attach a great deal of importance in this instance to clusters of this 
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nature in terms of their frequency. We have already mentioned 
Gougenheim’s reference to the tendency of popular speech to 
reduce these quadri-membral clusters to tri-membral clusters by 
eliminating the first member [k], but we would also suggest that 
the pronounciation of educated speech tends to be influenced more 
and more by the written language, and that therefore clusters 
arising from Latin prefixes, especially ex-, i.e. [eksplike], [eks- 
prime], will continue to receive the full pronunciation, and acqui- 
re a status in terms of frequency in this type of speech. It would 
seem, however, that the characteristics of these clusters are deter- 
mined by other factors than that of frequency, and particularly 
are they determined by the factors of physiology and phonation. 
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BLOODY-KRVAVO 


Rotislav Pletnév 


Vers la fin de la seconde guerre mondiale, l’expression Krvavo 
connut une vogue extraordinaire sur tout le territoire de la Yougosla- 
vie et particuliérement sur celui de l’ancien royaume de Serbie. Elle 
se répandit avec une rapidité stupéfiante au sein de la jeunesse des 
écoles moyennes, des formations militaires et, aprés 1944, chez la jeu- 
nesse estudiantine des universités. J’eus l’occasion d’observer person- 
nellement la diffusion de cette expression durant les années 1945-50 
et j’en fus fortement impressionné. 


Un médecin connu Ge mes amis, issu d’une famille intellectuelle, 
recut un jour de ses enfants qu’il avait envoyés a Zagreb le télégram- 
me suivant: “Stigosmo krvavo, posali dva soma’’, ce qui, traduit lit- 
téralement, signifie : ‘‘Nous sommes arrivés saignants, envoie-nous deux 
silures’’. Le pauvre docteur ne comprit rien @ ce télégramme. Pour- 
tant, il s’explique assez facilement par un recours @ la langue parlée: 
“krvavo” signifiait ici ‘‘parfaitement’”’, tandis que “la silure’ signifiait 
en argot yougoslave un billet de 1,000 dinars. 


Dans largot, (slang), l’expression “krvavo” avait par ailleurs ac- 
quis de multiples significations : 


“je m’applique “krvavo” (trés fort); ils ont vaincu leurs adver- 
saires ‘“‘krvavo” (de haute main) au football; j'aime la viande ‘‘krvavo” 
(saignante); regarde, regarde, mais c’est “krvavo’! (magnifique); 
nous avons dormi ‘‘krvavo” (ici, cette expression peut signifier deux 
choses complétement différentes selon le contexte ou l’intonation em- 
ployée : ce sera ou bien ‘‘parfaitement bien’ ou alors “dans des cir- 
constances abominables’’). 


On peut encore citer pour le mot ‘‘krvavo’’ les sens suivants: bien, 
trés bien, diablement bien; fort, trés fort, diablement fort; trés mal, 
insupportablement; vite, rapidement. L’une ou l'autre de ces signi- 
fications se laissait reconnaitre soit par l’inflexion de la voix, soit 
par l’allure de la construction de la phrase, soit encore par le con- 
texte. Il arrivait méme que parfois cette expression ne signifiat rien 
de particulier et qu’elle ne jouat dans le discours qu’un réle secon- 
daire de “particule auxiliaire (selon la définition de L. Scerba), com- 
me par exemple en joue un semblable le ‘‘dé” ou le ‘‘pa’”’ de la langue 
serbe, ou le ‘vot’ et le “jé’’ en russe, ou encore comme la particule 
“done’ de la langue francaise. 


Le sens de “krvavo” a également passé par une évolution inté- 
ressante. En effet, dans la langue littéraire serbe, comme en partie 
dans la langue croate, le mot “krvavo” est réduit 4a la fonction, plutdét 
limitée, du type de l’adjectif ou de l’adverbe : 


1) “krvavo meso” — de la viande saignante ou couverte de sang; 


2) “krvavo steceno iskustvo’’ — une expérience acquise par le 
sang, au prix de la peine, des difficultés, des dangers. 


3) “krvlju (ou “krvavo’’) stecena prava’’ — des droits acquis par 
la lutte, la guerre ou le sang. 
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Dés la seconde moitié du XIXe siécle, on rencontre dans l’argot 
des circonscriptions de Belgrade et de Possava le mot “krvavo’’ qui 
signifie tout simplement de la viande fraiche, telle qu’on en voit aux 
étals de boucher. Dans les théses de mon rapport au 3e Congrés des 
philologues en slavistique, j’attirais l’attention sur le fait que ce mot 
“krvavo” avait en 1917-18 pénétré dans la langue courante des éléves 
de certaines écoles de Serbie avec le sens de viande en général et de 
viande fraiche en particulier; il y devint méme un synonyme du 
mot “meso” (viande). 


Il est intéressant de constater que ce méme mot (ancien), qui 
est en anglais bloody, a aussi acquis des sens nouveaux comme mau- 
dit, diablement, trés, particuliérement, fortement. Ces sens étaient trés 
répandus dés la premiére guerre mondiale. Déja dans le ‘‘Pigmalion” 
de George Bernard Shaw, le mot “bloody” est employé a titre de par- 
ticule servant 4 nuancer la conversation de la rue. En 1945, les 
Australiens, inquiétés et exaspérés par le flot d’immigrants déferlant 
sur le pays, créérent l’expression ‘‘bloody reffo’’ laquelle est une abré- 
viation de ‘‘bloody refugees”. 


C’est par l’intermédiaire des soldats de l’armée britannique que 
Yexpression ‘‘bloody’’ se répandit dans le monde, surtout durant les 
années de guerre. Elle perdit quelque peu de son arriére-gofatt pé- 
joratif, de son odieuse brutalité dont le caractére choquant devait étre 
intolérable au gofaitt délicat des victoriens. Il semble toutefois qu’ac- 
tuellement le mot “bloody” perde une partie de sa connotation autre- 
fois scabreuse. 


Durant l’occupation allemande de la Yougoslavie, il s’y développa 
deux courants opposés de “philie’’: d’un cété, les sympathisants de 
l’'URSS, panslavistes carrément communistes, et de l’autre, ceux qui 
favorisaient le monde anglo-saxon.’ Ces derniers s’évertuaient & syn- 
toniser réguliérement le fameux ‘“Radio-London’”’, avec son signe d’i- 
dentification en “tam-tam-tam-tam’”’. On écoutait ainsi fidélement les 
émissions de la radio britannique. Un autre facteur propre a renfor- 
cer chez la population slave l’intérét pour la langue et la culture 
anglaises se trouvait dans la présence de missions de liaison anglo- 
américaines auprés des chefs de la Résistance yougoslave, le général 
Draja Mihailovic et Tito-Broz. Il se peut donc que ce fait-la ait aussi 
contribué 4 ce que ]’évolution du sens du mot “krvavo”’ coincide assez 
sensiblement avec celle de l’expression “bloody’’. Ce qui me rappelle 
un phénoméne linguistique assez semblable qui se produisit lorsque 
le mot francais “cheval” en vint a signifier dans la langue russe des 
choses telles que saleté, ordure, camelotte, canaille, (podonki) pendant 
la campagne napoléonienne de 1812. 
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BOOK REVIEWS / COMPTES RENDUS CRITIQUES 


" A Course in Modern Linguistics, by Charles F. Hockett. New 
York : The Macmillan Co. (Toronto: Brett-Macmillan), 
1958. Pp. xi, 621. (Reviewed by John Wm. Wevers, Univer- 
sity of Toronto). 


That within a year of the appearance of Hill’s Introduction 
to Linguistic Structures another major book in linguistics should 
appear is an event worth recording. The author is one of the 
most respected of American linguists. His works on the phono- 
logy and morphophonemics of modern Chinese are considered 
definitive by most Sinologists. He is also well-known for his 
Algonquian studies, and his A Manual of Phonology is an 
extremely valuable work. When Martin Joos edited his Read- 
ings in Linguistics for the Committee on the Language Program 
of the ACLS in 1957, he wisely chose for inclusion more publish- 
ed articles by Hockett (six in number) than by any other 
American linguist. A book of 600 pages by our Cornell col- 
league in which he has “‘tried to include adequate elementary 
treatment of all topics but two : the history of linguistics, and 
the detailed survey of the languages of the world’’ (vii) is cer- 
tainly a significant event. 

This book is intended as a college text in an ‘“‘introduction 
to linguistics.’’ Its comprehensiveness can best be shown by 
detailing the major sections of the book. These are “Signalling 
via Sound: Phonology,” ‘‘Phonology and Grammar : Levels 
of Patterning,’’ ‘‘Grammatical Systems,’’ ‘‘Morphophonemic 
Systems,’ ‘“‘Idioms,’’ ‘“‘Synchronic Dialectology,’”’ ‘‘Linguistic 
Ontogeny,”’ ‘Phylogeny,’ “Linguistic Prehistory,’ ‘“Writing,”’ 
“Literature” and ‘“‘Man’s Place in Nature.’’ These in turn are 
subdivided into 64 chapters. Some sections are extremely short. 
The last three contain only one chapter each, and this reviewer 
believes that the book would have been far better if the book 
had ended with the Section on “Linguitic Prehistory.’’ Most 
of the section captions are self-explanatory. The terms “‘onto- 
geny’ and ‘‘phylogeny’”’ are borrowed from zoology. What is 
really meant as applied to linguistics is the de Saussurian distinc- 
tion of parole and langue, i.e., the history and development of 
an idiolect vs. that of a language. 

It would be presumptuous on my part to attempt to survey 
all the areas covered by this book. I propose rather to show 
my appreciation of the author’s work by commenting somewhat 


( 


critically on certain aspects. Hockett adheres to a three-stress 
system for English which creates some trouble for his analysis 
in turn. These three stresses are actually two in his nomencla- 
ture, since the third is called an ‘‘unstressed vowel.’ Speech 
presupposes stress of some kind and it would thus be more 
correct to refer to a syllable without stress notation as receiving 
tertiary stress. Lack of stress creates a complete loss of vowel 
and has morphophonemic relevance as in 'tis as opposed to it is. 
Furthermore the three-stress system itself creates a difficulty 
immediately within the book. On the opening page of the first 
section attention is called to a ‘‘pair of identical twins’’ in Eng- 
lish : ‘““The sons raise meat’? and ““The sun’s rays meet.” I 
presume that in the Hockett system the first word would be 
“unstressed”’ and the other three receive primary stress. But for 
this reviewer these are by no means identical pairs. In fact, 
the first sentence illustrates four levels of stress in my idiolect : 
| The sons raise meat| whereas the second is either : |The siin's 
rays méet| or | The stin's rays / meét]. In my own idiolect and 
in that of many others there is a phonemic stress distinction 
between |*I'm at the Greén hofise|, |*I'm at the gréén hduse], 
and |*I'm at the greénhotse|. The syllable /haws/ shows three 
levels of meaningful stress all of which are heavier than the stress 
on /ext/ or on /da/. One must thus conclude a four stress sys- 
tem for such dialects of English. 


As every linguist knows, phonemes are isolated by the 
principle of minimal contrast in various positions. In final 
position 21 consonant sounds are thus isolated for English, but 
the author is somewhat too dogmatic when he states (21) “none 
can be found for the final consonant sounds of the words ridge 
and lathe, rouge and ridge, rouge and ring, rouge and rear.” 
For the first pair I suggest siege and seethe, the second pronuncia- 
tion of loge vs. loathe, or the Toronto students’ pronunciation 
of math /mz6/ in the Course name “Math and Physics’’ vs. 
Madge. For the third pair many speakers contrast minimally 
Taj (Mahal) and tang, and for the last pair rouge contrasts 
with Ruhr. 

One of the most unsatisfactory elements in modern Amer- 
ican linguistics is the treatment of plus junctures. The term 
“plus juncture’ (simply called ‘‘juncture’’ by Hockett since he 
uses “‘terminal contours’ for the more usual ‘‘junctures’’) is a 
grab bag for all kinds of sound materials inadequately analyzed. 
(a) Semitists who are accustomed to a phonemic understanding 
of the glottal stop may well wonder when linguists attribute 
the phonetic distinction between “I maul” and “I’m all” to 
this mythical plus juncture. Semitists hear a glottal stop and 
its presence and absence are contrastive, and therefore phonemic. 
(b) Similarly a Semitist must be puzzled to note that the dif- 
ference between ‘‘let stand’’ and ‘‘let’s stand’’ is this same plus 
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juncture, when he teaches his students that the difference between 
katab and kattab is a heightened consonant phonemic in character. 
Or again he would tend to see the difference between ‘‘Nye trait”’ 
and ‘“‘nitrate’’ not as plus juncture — whatever that be, but as 
a heightened vowel (cf. Ratab vs, kaitab). (c) A Sanskritist 
must also be puzzled when he is solemnly told that ‘‘school’’ 
and ‘ 's cool’ (or sport vs. 's port, or stony vs. 's Tony for that 
matter as well) are differentiated by this same plus juncture when 
he hears an aspirated vs. unaspirated stop. In fact, if phonemic 
analysis is validated by the principles of minimal contrast and 
of complementary distribution, it is becoming high time that 
we apply these principles rigidly. It is quite possible that thereby 
glottal stops, heightened vowels and consonants as well as 
aspirated and unaspirated voiceless stops could well be proven 
as phonemic for English. Obviously it is invalid to consider 
aspirated and unaspirated voiceless stops as allophones of 
/p, t, k/ respectively on the basis of complementary distribution. 

Another problem in American linguistic analysis is the estab- 
lishment of form classes and constructions through Immediate 
Constituent anaylsis. Hockett’s own example partially illustrates 
the difficulty. In the two sentences “I like fresh milk’’ and 
“T like milk fresh’’ his IC analysis is identical. His first cut is 
after ‘‘I’’; his second, after ‘‘like,’’ and only finally is the cut 
between the words ‘‘fresh’’ and ‘“‘milk’’ made. This works well 
for the first sentence, but not for the second. The real problem, 
however, comes in such a sentence as “I’ve always hung my 
trousers up at night.’’ By some means which some of us do 
not yet clearly understand the cut is made along the lines of 
“discontinuous constituents’’ by which “'ve hung up”’ comes 
out as a cut. If meaning is not allowed to enter in as a deter- 
mining factor (a principle open to serious question), i.e., if one 
does not know beforehand that “‘up’”’ is a verbal directive which 
goes with “‘ 've hung ’’, what is the formal basis for making this 
cut? The acid test for the complete validity of IC analysis 
would be its application to a piece of Thucydides or of Menucius 
Felix. In highly inflected languages discontinuous constituents 
would be far more prevalent than in English, and one suspects 
that other criteria for analysis would have to be used. 


This brings up another presupposition of American lin- 
guistics which is open to question. Hockett states that “A 
sentence is a grammatical form which is not in construction 
with any other grammatical form : a constituent which is not 
a constituent.” (199) Significantly the subtitle of Hill’s book 
alluded to earlier is From Sound to Sentence in English. It is 
thus presupposed that the sentence is the largest unit of analysis. 
When Hockett maintains (254) that in the sentence ‘John put 
on her hat’’ ‘‘the valence is forced into the non-speech environ- 
ment,” he is illustrating this hypothesis. But this entirely 
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neglects the context of meaning in discourse. Actually the sen- 
tence quoted proves the falsity of the presupposition itself. The 
anaphoric referrent is outside the sentence; threfore there must 
be a larger unit of discourse subject to analysis. Suppose one 
were confronted with the sentence: “‘Home.’’ This can only 
be analyzed within the larger framework of a preceding question 
such as ‘‘Where are you going ?”’ or ““‘Where were you yester- 
day ?’”’ In the end full analysis must take in the entire context 
of discourse. 

American linguists would on the whole do well to look 
beyond their borders. This book shows little evidence of 
acquaintance with any works of the British school of Firth or 
of the Copenhagen school of Hjelmslev. The selected biblio- 
graphy of seven pages appended to this book does not contain 
one item by Firth, Allen, Robins, Mitchell, Haas or Halliday. 
In fact only two modern European linguists are mentioned. 
American linguists in spite of their amazing learning and profi- 
ciency have been quite provincial, and confrontation with the 
volumes of the Transactions of the Philological Society would 
be to their advantage. 

Rather than extend this review by even more random reflec- 
tions, I should like to conclude by thanking the author for a 
number of stimulating evenings spent with his book. The book 
is marked by a clarity of expression which should serve as a 
model for linguists who write in a forbiding jargon quite mean- 
ingless to the neophyte. Especially useful is the explanation of 
every new linguistic term whenever it is introduced. Incidentally 
a glossary of these terms would have made the book even more 
usable. Prof. Hockett is an obvious demonstration of the fact 
that linguistics is and must remain the welding of theory and 
practice. After all, his well-known edition of Spoken Chinese 
had been the outgrowth of practical work in the ASTP program. 
This book is also apparently the product of teaching, and is in 
turn admirably suited for use in the classroom. 


{ Readings in Applied English Linguistics, edited by Harold B. Allen. 
New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1958. 428 pp. (Review by 
Walter S. Avis, Royal Military College, Kingston.) 


This is a book intended for beginners in the field of English lin- 
guistics; it is, moreover, a boon for teachers in this field, especially 
those in universities that are not large centres of linguistic activity. 
Although the articles are, for the most part, concerned with English 
in the United States, they are general enough to be of interest and 
value to Canadian students. Indeed, collections such as this will do 
something toward overcoming the appalling poverty of most Canadian 
libraries with respect to linguistic publications, 
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Professor Allen has, in his paper-bound book, brought together 
some sixty-five articles and reviews of a not-too-technical nature. In 
his attempt to cover the broad field of applied English linguistics, 
the editor has grouped the readings into seven sections, each prefaced 
with an introduction, which includes a brief summary of the contents 
and helpful directions concerning more detailed treatments of the topics 
under discussion; furthermore, the book is equipped with a reasonably 
full index. 

A listing of the section titles should give a rough indication of 
the substance of each part: Part I (3 articles), ‘‘The Historical Back- 
ground”; Part II (14 articles), “Linguistics Today’; Part III (9 
articles), “Linguistic Geography”; Part IV (17 articles), “Linguistics 
and Usage’; Part V (13 articles), ‘Linguistics and the Teaching of 
Grammar and Composition’; Part VI (4 articles), ‘Linguistics and 
the Dictionary”; Part VII (5 articles), ‘‘Linguistics and the Study 
of Literature.” 

Those who have read widely in this field will encounter many 
familiar readings and appreciate having them readily accessible. 
There is, for instance, Whorf’s fascinating ‘Science and Linguistics,” 
an article of such significance that no language student can afford 
to be ignorant of it; there is Fries’ ‘‘Meaning and Linguistic Analysis,” 
an important statement of the structural linguists’ intention in deliber- 
ately refusing to use meaning itself as a basis for linguistic classi- 
fication; there is Leonard Bloomfield’s enlightening ‘‘Secondary and 
Tertiary Responses to Language,’ which has opened up new compart- 
ments of understanding for many a student of usage; and there is 
Atwood’s “Grease and Greasy: A Study of Geographical Variation,” 
a convincing demonstration of the significance of linguistic geography 
in determining dialect boundaries, The last mentioned is a good example 
of an important but virtually inaccessible article, for it was published 

- in the University of Texas Studies in English, 29.249-260 (1950). 

Many readers will find Part VII of special interest because the 
articles therein show how applied linguistics can contribute to the 
better understanding of literature. The editor confesses indecision 
with regard to including this part, for it covers a controversial and 
still tentative field of applied linguistics. The decision to include these 
articles was unquestionably a laudable one, for every encouragement 
should be offered students to investigate the possibilities of this little- 
explored area. There is certainly a challenge in Hill’s ‘‘Pippa’s Song: 
Two Attempts at Structural Criticism.” And Chatman’s “Linguistics 
and Teaching Introductory Literature” presents an interesting approach 
to the problem of helping students to comprehend the literature 
they read. 

Calling attention to a mere half dozen of the articles in this 
substantial collection is obviously inadequate, especially when the 
other contributors have such names as Marckwardt, Kenyon, Mathews, 
McDavid, Ives, Sledd, Faust, Dykema, Geist, Lloyd, Francis, and so on 
and on. But space does not permit a full catalogue. It does, however, 
permit the wish that this collection may be a forerunner of others 
in this and other fields of linguistics, for there are many important 
readings no less inaccessible than these selected by Professor Allen.! 


1. The following errors might cause readers inconvenience: 1) in Wil- 
liam Buel’s review of Pei’s Language for Everybody, ‘“diphthong” occurs 
for “monophthong” (p. 135, 1.4), resulting in an obscurity that might well 
puzzle a beginner; 2) James H. Sledd’s model review of Fries’ Structure 
of English begins on p. 80, not on p. 86, as indicated in the Table of Con- 
tents. 
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{ Stylistique Comparée du Frangais et de l’Anglais, par J.-P. Vinay et 
J. Darbelnet. Paris, Didier, et Montréal, Beauchemin, 1958. 331 pp. 
(Compte rendu de R. W. Jeanes, Victoria College, Toronto). 


C’est avec un vif plaisir que je signale 4 nos lecteurs la parution 
d’un livre d’une importance capitale dans le domaine de la linguisti- 
que comparative. Tous ceux qui s’intéressent 4 une langue autre que 
la leur ne manqueront pas de comprendre la valeur de la Stylistique 
comparée du francais et de langlais de MM. Vinay et Darbelnet, sur- 
tout dans un pays bilingue comme le Canada, car ce manuel a pré- 
cisément pour but de proposer une “méthode de traduction” (c’est le 
sous-titre) qui permettra de faire passer dans une autre langue tous 
les éléments d’un texte, y compris les effets stylistiques. 


Mais qu’est-ce donc que cette stylistique comparée, dont le suffixe 
en ‘ique’’ semble vouloir l’ériger en science ? D’aprés certains, dés 
qu’il s’agit de style, on tombe dans le domaine de la création artisti- 
que, o0 la seule intuition de l’artiste peut viser & la perfection. MM. 
Vinay et Darbelnet prétendent cependant que l’auteur et le traduc- 
teur obéissent & un ensemble de lois qu’il serait possible de dégager 
par des méthodes analytiques. Autrement dit, la stylistique doit s’oc- 
cuper de déterminer les restrictions imposées par une langue sur les 
moyens d’expression, et d’analyser l’usage libre fait par l’écrivain des 
possibilités d’expression pour réaliser des effets artistiques ou autres. 
Si donc l'étude des options stylistique a l’intérieur d’une langue don- 
née est l’objet de la stylistique interne, c’est le rédle de la stylistique 
externe ou comparée de faciliter et de compléter cette analyse en dé- 
couvrant ce qui n’est plus option mais servitude linguistique, au moyen 
d’une confrontation méthodique de deux langues vues a travers des 
traductions réalisées dans les deux sens. Selon les auteurs du manuel, 
la stylistique comparée, en tant que science, ne pourra done qu’aider 
la création artistique, en apportant a l’écrivain des précisions utiles 
sur le génie de sa langue et en fournissant au traducteur des moyens 
de vérifier ses travaux. 


Ce n’est pas la simple constatation de différences phonologiques, 
morphologiques et syntaxiques per se qui intéressent les auteurs de la 
Stylistique Comparée, car ils posent comme principe de départ une con- 
naissance approfondie du lexique et de la grammaire du frangais et 
de l’anglais. Leurs recherches commencent 1a oU une traduction lit- 
térale se montre incapable de transmettre la totalité d’un message 
dans l’autre langue. L’analyse de telles lacunes dans les moyens d’ex- 
pression sont d’importance aux deux points de vue théorique et pra- 
tique : sur le plan linguistique, elle permet de dépister les différences 
culturelles et psychologiques qui se reflétent, dans l’expression, par 
la préférence que marque une langue entre des structures également 
possibles. 


En partant toujours d’exemples soigneusement recueillis, MM. 
Vinay et Darbelnet raménent les procédés de la traduction a sept 
techniques de base, utilisées soit isolément, soit a l'état combiné. Les 
trois premiéres, l’emprunt, le calque et la traduction littérale, n’offrent 
que peu d’intérét au point de vue stylistique, car elles reflétent un 
passage direct du message d’une langue a l’autre. Dans le cas des 
lacunes, cependant, il faut avoir recours & des moyens obliques, a 
savoir, la transposition (échange de catégories grammaticales: He 
almost fell; il faillit (tomber), la modulation (changement de point 
de vue: shallow. peu profond), l’équivalence (traduction obtenue en 
remontant a la situation sans passer par la structure: PRIVATE, 
DEFENSE D’ENTRER) et l’adaptation (substitution d’une situation 
équivalente : Tour de France; cricket, baseball). Et, en poussant plus 
loin leur analyse, les auteurs montrent que ces sept procédés peuvent 
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s’appliquer sur trois plans différents : changements qui n’affectent que 
le lexique, ceux qui portent sur la structure (agencement), et ceux 
qui intéressent de facon globale le message. 

La lecture de ce manuel, rempli d’exemples nouveaux ou déja 
connus et qui confirment trés souvent des procédés de traduction uti- 
lisés intuitivement par tous ceux qui s’intéressent de prés ou de loin 
& la traduction scolaire et professionnelle, ne manquera pas de pro- 
voquer chez certains des réflexions analogues a4 celles de M. Jourdain 
sur la prose. Mais, il faut reconnaitre que la valeur de ce livre vient 
surtout de ce que ses auteurs ont pu mettre de l’ordre dans un do- 
maine trop souvent handicapé par des notions vagues et contradictoi- 
res. En s’appuyant sur les théories de Bally et des travaux plus ré- 
cents (comme ceux de G. Galichet), ils ont élaboré une méthode et 
une nomenclature qui permettront, méme a ceux qui ne les suivent 
pas dans tous les détails, de voir plus clair dans les questions de tra- 
duction. Les traducteurs seront encouragés a éviter certains vices de 
leur profession, comme la surtraduction (passage de détails dont l’au- 
tre langue peut se dispenser pour évoquer la méme idée), et a en- 
treprendre des traductions obliques originales en toute connaissance 
de cause. 


Il faut également attirer l’attention du lecteur sur le développe- 
ment de notions telles que l’aspect et la modulation. MM. Vinay et 
Darbelnet étendent l’application du terme “aspect”? aux noms verbaux 
et aux adjectifs, dans lesquels ils voient un aspect soit duratif, itératif, 
ponctuel, intellectuel, affectif, etc... C’est souvent une différence 
d’aspect qui rend la traduction d’un mot difficile: ‘‘maternel’’ peut 
étre intellectuel ou affectif, tandis qu’en anglais il faut choisir entre 
“maternel”’ (intellectuel) et ‘motherly’ (affectif). Il faudrait sans 
doute entrevoir ici un domaine de recherches linguistiques d’une im- 
portance croissante pour les rédacteurs de dictionnaires bilingues. La 
modulation, différence d’éclairage entre les deux langues, permet de 
classer bon nombre des formes sous lesquelles se manifestent la pré- 
férence de l'anglais pour le plan du réel et celle qui pousse le fran- 
cais A rester au niveau de l’entendement, distinction fondamentale 
qui semble séparer les deux langues a travers tout le livre. 


Il est sans doute A regretter que la stylistique interne du francais 
et de l’anglais ne soit pas encore 4 méme de venir en aide aux théo- 
ries des deux auteurs qui se voient par 1a obligés de conclure sans 
le bénéfice d’une analyse quantitative. Tout le monde se doute bien 
que l'anglais préfére des tournures passives en plus grand nombre que 
le franeais, mais dans quelles proportions, et dans quelles circonstan- 
ces ? Ailleurs, comme dans le chapitre sur le nombre, les auteurs 
doivent se contenter de signaler le cas ot l’anglais préfére un pluriel 
pour exprimer un singulier francais, et inversement, en attendant que 
des recherches poursuivies a l’intérieur de chaque langue viennent 
peut-étre expliquer et confirmer leurs théories. Mais, n’est-ce pas un 
des mérites de la stylistique comparée d’indiquer aux stylisticiens 
monolingues des traits de leur langue qui risqueraient autrement de 
passer inapercus ? 


Il faut admirer l’équilibre que deux auteurs de langue francaise 
ont su maintenir dans leur présentation des divergences des deux lan- 
gues. Certains détails, cependant, attireront l’attention du lecteur 
anglophone accoutumé a voir les mémes phénoménes du point de vue 
de sa propre langue. Des noms de boutique comme The Pet Shop”, 
“The Bootery’’, etc., ne suggérent pas d’allusions prestigieuses a l’es- 
prit anglais, comme ‘le poulet Marengo’’, & moins que l’article soit 
accentué, ce qui ne se produit pas dans ce cas; ‘‘the’”’ ne sert qu’a 
concrétiser un terme général. De méme, l’écriteau ‘Morgan for fine 
shoes” qui, amplifié, donnerait en anglais ‘(come to) Morgan for fine 


shoes” plutét que ‘‘Morgan (famous) for fine shoes’, — ne serait-ce 
pas un autre exemple de notre préférence pour le plan du réel ? Dans 
cet ordre didées, on trouve a la page 131 la théorie que l’avertisse- 
ment “The Management will not be responsible for lost articles’? mon- 
tre que l'anglais, plus empirique, n’envisage le probléme que lorsqu’un 
objet aura été perdu. Et pourtant, ce n’est pas l’idée de futurité qui 
prédomine dans ce cas; il s’agit plut6ét d’une déclaration générale ou 
peut-étre d’un refus de responsabilité de la part de la direction. 


Il faut aussi parler du chapitre sur l’ordre des mots ov il est 
question du sujet et du prédicat psychologiques de la phrase, qui ne 
correspondent pas toujours aux sujet et prédicat grammaticaux de la 
phrase anglaise: some people (prédicat) think that... (sujet). Le 
francais réagit pour établir l’ordre logique: “Il y a des gens (sujet) 
qui... (prédicat)”’. Si l’on admet la tournure frangaise, qui est par- 
faitement correcte, il est néanmoins difficile a l’anglophone de saisir 
le mécanisme psychologique tel qu’il est exposé ici. Ne s’agit-il pas 
de quelque aspect de la mise en relief, ot le francais, se trouvant 
dans l’impossibilité de mettre un mot accentué au commencement d’un 
énoncé, préfére le mettre dans une position od l’accent tombe nor- 
malement ? Et encore, cette supposition dépend d’un accent logique 
sur “some’’, Etant donné que cet accent peut étre déplacé a volonté, 
pour déclencher dans la traduction francaise toute une série de mé- 
canismes changeant la structure de l’énoncé, n’aurait-il pas mieux valu 
dans cette section du livre indiquer le mot qui porte l’accent logique 
dans les exemples anglais ? 

Bien que ce manuel se borne a l’élaboration d’une méthode de 
traduction, il connaitra certainement un grand succés comme livre 
dinstruction tant dans les universités de langue francaise que celles 
de langue anglaise. C’est pourquoi il aurait été préférable de s’éten- 
dre davantage sur la technique‘du découpage du texte original en 
unités de traduction, technique essentielle dont dépend la réussite 
de tous les autres procédés de traduction. Une édition ultérieure pour- 
rait peut-étre offrir des régles et un plus grand nombre d’exemples, 
en attendant la préparation d’un manuel de travaux pratiques dont le 
besoin doit déja se faire sentir. Pour les mémes raisons, on ne peut 
pas s’empécher de songer a une édition éventuelle en langue anglai- 
se (la belle occasion de mettre en pratique les théories du livre!). 
Enfin, il serait certainement possible d’indiquer, 4 cété des mots tech- 
niques figurant dans la liste des définitions la traduction anglaise qu’il 
conviendrait d’utiliser dans les discussions que cet ouvrage ne man- 
quera pas de soulever chez les linguistes anglo-saxons. 


En conclusion, il ne reste qu’a féliciter MM. Vinay et Darbelnet 
sur leur livre dans lequel ils ont su exposer dans un style a la fois 
clair et intéressant une méthode de traduction qui, appuyée a tout 
moment sur des exemples authentiques, montre l’étude de la stylis- 
tique comparée comme une discipline indispensable a l’“art de la 
traduction”. Leur ouvrage facilitera la tache du traducteur tant dans 
nos écoles que sur le plan professionnel, et marque un progrés im- 
portant dans l’analyse des génies souvent méconnus des deux langues 
maternelles de notre pays. 


§ Manual of Phonetics Edited by L. Kaiser. Amsterdam, North- 
Holland Publishing Company, 1957. XVI, 460 pages, 16 planches, 
($10). (Compte rendu de l’abbé R. Charbonneau, Université de 
Montréal). 


Le Manual of Phonetics, publié sous la direction de Louise Kaiser, 
secrétaire au Conseil permanent des Congrés internationaux de Pho- 
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nétique, est le résultat d’un projet élaboré en 1952 pour donner a 
Vorganisme précité une orientation sinon nouvelle, du moins plus con- 
eréte. C’est avec reconnaissance qu’on trouve comme coordinateurs 
et conseillers les noms de Edgard Blanquaert, Roman Jakobson, Marcel 
Cohen et Gordon Peterson. Ce volume est d’ailleurs d’inspiration in- 
ternationale; trente spécialistes représentant quatorze nations ont col- 
laboré a la rédaction des vingt-huit chapitres qui forment l'ensemble 
du travail. 

Le Manual couvre pratiquement tout le vaste champ de la langue 
parlée et il offre une synthése suffisante, dans la mesure ov peut l’étre 
une présentation forcément limitée par des questions de format, des 
sciences connexes susceptibles d’étre abordées par le phonéticien. C’est 
avant tout un apercu général du développement de la Phonétique de- 
puis le début du XXe siécle, des méthodes de recherche mises a son 
service et de la place exacte qu’elle occupe parmi les autres disciplines. 


La Phonétique, science aussi vieille que homme, puisqu’on en re- 
trouve les vestiges bien longtemps avant notre ére sous forme de des- 
sins, d’objets et de documents écrits en Egypte, en Micronésie, au 
Mexique, en Afrique, etc., a surtout progressé grace aux progrés tech- 
niques réalisés dans le domaine de l’électro-acoustique. De plus, sur 
un plan paralléle et quand la parole est en cause, la Psychologie et 
la Pathologie ont intensifié leurs recherches dans l’examen des com- 
portements humains et de la rééducation. 


Dans une premiére partie, le lecteur consultera avec intérét un 
apercu historique de la Phonétique et prendra connaissance des tech- 
niques d’expérimentation mises au point au cours des cent derniéres 
années. Différents spécialistes abordent ensuite la Physiologie, la 
Psychologie et l’Acoustique comme sciences de base de la Phonétique. 
Il n’y a pas de cloison étanche, mais interaction continuelle et résul- 
tats conditionnés. L’école américaine représentée par les centres d’Ann 
Arbor, Rochester et Murray-Hill, porte ensuite 4 la connaissance des 
intéressés les principales recherches entreprises grace aux procédés 
radiologiques (roentgenography) et aux appareils aptes a pratiquer 
Yanalyse et la synthése de la parole (Visible Speech — Voder — 
Pattern Playback). La Phonétique n’est pas, affirmait Paconcelli- 
Calzia, une filiale de la Linguistique, une servante de dernier plan 
tolérée par celle-ci. L’important chapitre traitant des rapports Pho- 
nétique-Phonologie rassure... le phonéticien et le met en présence 
de connaissances qui précisent les Principes de Phonologie du Prince 
Troubetzkoy. Cet exposé théorique limité aux quatre groupes roman, 
germanique, finno-ougrien et slave, avec quelques apercus sur le sé- 
mitique et le systéme tonal de langues africaines, met bien en lu- 
miére la rigueur d’argumentation de la discipline en cause. Le cin- 
quiéme chapitre établit de facon trop bréve, a notre avis, sauf en 
ce qui concerne la Pathologie, les rapports entre la Phonétique et la 
Sociologie, la Musicologie et l’Esthétique. Ces derniéres offrent sur 
le plan oral des aspects intéressants, trop souvent ignorés ou mé- 
connus par le musicien, le sociologue et l’artiste. Le manuel se re- 
ferme sur une double étude de l’évolution de la parole chez l’enfant 
et l'ensemble du genre humain. 


Le Manual fournit donc, d’une facon claire et précise, les princi- 
pales données d’un probléme particulier; de plus, il se référe & chaque 
chapitre a une bibliographie détaillée, o0 les noms des différents cher- 
cheurs connus par leurs nombreux livres, articles ou revues, apparais- 
sent a juste titre comme des guides sars et compétents. II constitue 
ainsi pour le professeur un outil de travail remarquable. Cependant, 
le public que l’on a cherché &@ atteindre n’est pas celui des classes 
secondaires: le choix méme des sujets traités montre bien que ce 
travail s’adresse a des initiés et il sera surtout utile aux phonéticiens 
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et aux linguistes. Si on le recommande aux musiciens, aux sociolo- 
gues et aux artistes, nous ne croyons pas cependant qu’ils y trouve- 
ront pature suffisante pour satisfaire leur appétit... De plus, la 
description de bon nombre d’appareils de recherche aurait pu étre 
accompagnée de dessins afin de faciliter la compréhension de leur 
mécanisme souvent complexe. 


Il n’eatt pas été inutile au chapitre de l’histoire de la Phonétique 
(fin du XIXe et XXe siécles) de rassembler en un tableau synoptique 
les différentes écoles représentatives de cette science, les chercheurs 
qui les ont illustrées, les plus importants centres de recherche en 
phonétique expérimentale. Le livre de Sever Pop, Instituts de Pho- 
nétique et Archives phonographiques publié en 1956 a Louvain, passe 
complétement inapercu. Certaines parties auraient exigé plus amples 
développements. On comprend qu’il ne soit pas trés facile lorsqu’il 
s’'agit d’articles séparés, d’obtenir une uniformité méme relative. Les 
chapitres intéressants de G.-E. Peterson nous ont paru trop brefs sur 
un aspect aussi important que celui de la recherche. II] efit été éga- 
lement profitable de connaitre plus substantiellement les théories de 
Raoul Husson et la réaction américaine a la théorie myoélastique de 
Janwiller Van der Berg. Il y a la, en effet, une nouvelle orientation 
non négligeable, bien qu’elle soit presque systématiquement ignorée 
en Amérique. 


Ces quelques remarques n’enlévent rien a la valeur d’un ouvrage 
que tout travailleur sérieux ne peut se permettre d’ignorer, par l’apport 
important de précisions et de détails qui complétent la documentation 
du phonéticien. Sur le plan universitaire, l’étude systématique du 
Manual of Phonetics offre une matiére abondante pour un séminaire 
de Phonétique; c’est ce que la Section de Linguistique de la Faculté 
des Lettres de l'Université de Montréal réalise cette année dans le 
cadre de son programme, : 


{ Grammar of the Church Slavonic Language in the Ukrainian Redac- 
tion, by Father I. Damascene D. Popovich, OSBM. Mundare (Al- 
berta), Basilian Fathers’ Press, 1958. Pp 62, VII. (Reviewed by 
Victor O. Buyniak, University of Saskatchewan). 


This work is primarily intended as a short practical grammatical 
survey of the Church Slavonic language in the Ukrainian redaction. 
The Slavs of the Byzantine rite used as their liturgical language Old 
Church Slavonic, which as early as the 11th century began to acquire 
various features of local character, depending on the place of its use. 
Thus originated Church Slavonic in Serbian, Ukrainian, Russian and 
other redactions, each one differing somewhat from Old Church Slavonic 
and from the others in phonology, morphology, syntax, orthography 
and even vocabulary. Fr. Popovich is concerned with the Ukrainian 
type of Church Slavonic used nowadays among Catholic Ukrainians of 
the Byzantine rite. 


In the introduction the author very briefly presents the history 
of Sts. Cyril and Methodius, the Apostles of the Slavs and originators 
of Slavic letters, and of their missions. He then gives a very general 
characterization of Church Slavonic, followed by an enumeration of 
the most important religious texts in the Glagolitic and Cyrillic 
alphabets. The oldest Ukrainian Church Slavonic texts are also listed. 
The bibliography chapter is far from complete. Even in a book of 
survey type, such well-known and authoritative studies as the follow- 
ing (to mention only the few most important ones) should be listed : 
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P. Diels, Altkirchenslavische Grammatik; F. Dvornik, The Slavs, their 
Early History and Civilization; H. Lunt, Old Church Slavonic Grammar; 
A. Meillet, Le slave commun; I. Ohijenko, Kostjantyn i mefodij, jix 
zittja ta dijal’nist’; L. Sadnik, R. Aitzetmiiller, Handwérterbuch zu den 
altkirchenslavischen Texten; N. Trubetzkoy, Altkirchenslavische Gram- 
matik; A. Vaillant, Manuel du vieux slave. On the other hand, A. M. 
Seliscev and his study Staroslavjanskij jazyk, published in the Soviet 
Union and based on the linguistic methods of the 1930s, are referred to. 

In the grammar proper, the chapter on phonology gives a very 
short review of phonetic changes which occurred on the Proto-Slavic 
level previous to Old Church Slavonic. The author mentions that in 
phonology the Ukrainian redaction of Church Slavonic differs from 
the Russian redaction, but he does not show clearly, for example, 
whether the sound represented by the Cyrillic letter ¢ [ge] should have 
the value of present-day Ukrainian /h/ or literary Russian (g), or, 
similarly, whether the Cyrillic final B should be pronounced as 
Ukrainian /w/, present-day Russian /f/ or as /v/. In the morphology 
section, which is the best of the three in the book, the author follows 
the classification of conjugations and declensions used by A. Leskien, 
an authoritative source of Old Church Slavonic Grammar. The section 
on syntax is relatively short, but one has to take into consideration 
that this area has so far been seriously neglected in the field of Church 
Slavonic as a whole. 

In the appendix we find several examples of early Old Church 
Slavonic and Ukrainian Church Slavonic texts in photostat. However 
no sample of the oldest Ukrainian Church Slavonic text, the Ostromir 
Gospel of 1056, is included. 

This book should serve as a classroom text for various theological 
colleges and at the same time bridge a gap which at present exists in 
this particular field, since no works of this type are allowed to appear 
in the Soviet Union. Popovich is to be commended for his attempt 
to further the study of the Ukrainian redaction of Church Slavonic, 
inasmuch as he tries to complete and modernize the very few existing 
works on this branch of the language. 


jj Elaine K. Ristinen and Victor E. Hanzeli. Bloomington, In- 
diana, English for Hungarians Program, 1957. (Reviewed 
by R. H. Robinson, University of Toronto.) 


This course of thirty mimeographed lessons was prepared 
and used in the University of Indiana for classes of refugee 
students who intended to enter American universities. Because 
these materials were prepared in an emergency, with little time for 
planning and revision, they are not to be judged by the standards 
applicable to a published course. Doubtless they would not be 
published without considerable revision and integration. Never- 
theless, since such emergencies as the Hungarian exodus may recur, 
and since this particular course attempts to solve certain persisting 
problems, a review notice is in order. 

Each lesson begins with a set of basic sentences, given in 
transcription, orthography, and Hungarian. Particularly in the 
early lessons, the sentences follow Structural Notes and Corpus, 
the blueprint from which the ACLS “Spoken English” series was 
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prepared. Ristinen and Hanzeli would have done well to follow 
Corpus throughout, as it is oriented to a college environment and 
is better graded and organized than the Indiana basic sentences. 
The transcription employed is the Smith-Trager one adapted 
to Midwestern English, with the substitution of some symbols. 


The substitutions are: “‘j’ for for “eta’ for 
“> foc."o . 400 “x” The of ‘ ‘eta? for “‘n’’ is 
ds <2 a matte of what typewriter symbols were available. The 
use of “‘e’’ for “‘x’’ is bad, since a common trouble with Hunga- 
rian is the Hungarian /e/ instead of English /x/. 


No centering offglides are indicated in this transcription, 
since they are not phonemic i in Midwestern English of the variety 
represented. ‘Thus “‘where’’ is transcribed /hwer/, compared to 
the ACLS transcription /hwehr/. However, though /i/ and 
/iy/ are not in minimal contrast before /r/, it is misleading to 
represent ‘‘beer’’ as /bir/, ‘‘near’’ as /nir/, and ‘‘dear’’ as /dir/, 
since the student will identify the “i” with the vowel in “‘bit’’, 
“sin’’, etc. 


Primary and secondary stress are marked with a grave accent, 
and double-bar and double-cross junctures with a period. Other 
stress and juncture features are not indicated, and there is no in- 
tonation marking. Production difficulties obviously account for 
some of these deficiencies. 


The first seven lessons have phonological drills. There are 
none after lesson seven. Lessons four, five and six have copious 
and systematic drills on a single phonotactic feature — voiced 
consonant separated from voiceless consonant by a juncture; e.g., 
“Bob chews’”’, ‘‘codcakes’’, and ‘‘sedge top’. Though these drills 
are excellent, and necessary for Hungarians, they occupy too much 
space for so early in the course. Other features of English phono- 
logy are inadequately drilled. At no point are all the simple 
vowels set forth in contrastive sets. The ‘‘bet-bit’’ contrast is 
drilled very lightly in lesson seven. ‘‘Hot-hut”’ is drilled in lesson 
three. ‘‘Veil-wail” is not drilled until lesson six. 


In most of the lessons, there is a section of grammar notes 
in English and Hungarian. The grammar is conventional and 
occasionally inaccurate, but it covers most of the main features of 
the language, and is better than the teacher’s improvisations, or 
monolingual grammar notes, which are all that Hungarian 
students in many other courses had to guide them. 


There is very little structural comparison of Hungarian and 
English in this course. This is particularly true of syntax, but 
in the absence of a full-length up-to-date treatment of the syntax 
of either language, a comparative syntax is at present beyond the 
scope of possibility. 

The distribution of grammar notes throughout the lessons 
has been a regular feature of American courses in the wartime 
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Spoken Language series, and in the recent Spoken English series. 
This arrangement makes grammar more palatable to North Ame- 
ricans whose education has failed to equip them for studying 
grammar. However, it often frustrates Some as it did the 
Hungarians in the Toronto programs, whose first impulse was 
to read the grammar and gain a synoptic view of the language. 
Furthermore, this camouflage of grammar is irksome to anyone 
trying to look up references. Grammatical points are listed in the 
index of the course under review. However, the addition of a 
summary of English structure, such as the one in El Ingles Ha- 
blado, pp. 370-73, would meet the need for a synopsis. 


In the first third of the course, there are very few exercises, 
and not many in the rest of it. Apparently teachers were en- 
couraged to improvise drills and variations on the basic sentences. 
This would only work with extremely capable teachers. Other- 
wise, this course would have to be supplemented by other exerci- 
ses, such as those in the ACLS series, and the University of Mi- 
chigan courses in English as a foreign language. 


Two features of this course—the reading exercises, and the 
notes on spelling conventions—are due to its purpose of preparing 
students for imminent university entry. The reading exercises 
are passages in parallel columns of transcription and orthography, 
and are followed by English-Hungarian vocabularies. The separa- 
tion of the reading exercises from the basic sentences permits the 
concurrent study of spoken and written English, without con- 
fusing the two. The use of parallel transcription and orthography 
enables the student to begin reading with less danger than other- 
wise of developing spelling pronunciations. Some of the reading 
passages are unduly specialized; for example, ‘“The bodice and 
mandarin collar were of imported handmade lace with long 
pointed sleeves.’’ (Lesson 25, page 7). However, this section is 
well conceived, and offers an example for future courses with 
similar objectives. 

In the sections on spelling conventions, all the graphic 
counterparts for a given phoneme are listed and exemplified. This 
is certainly a more reasonable approach to the problem of spelling 
and pronunciation than the old- fashioned method of showing 
‘how the pronunciation of a letter varies.’ 
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